


‘hen went to California where he became the joint man- 
ager, with Lawrence Barrett, of the California Theatre, 


Managing. 
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/SOHN McCULLOUGH. 


OHN McCULLOUGH was born in the north of Ire- 

land in the year 1837. His parents were very poor, 

and his early life was one of deprivation and at times 

actual want. When he was eleven years old his parents 

brought him to America, where he was educated in a 
common school. At the age of fifteen 


In 1873 McCullough first began his career as a star 
actor in “Coriolanus” at one of the principal theatres in St. 
Louis. In May, 1874, he appeared in New York for the 
first time at Booth’s Theatre, under the management of 
Junius Brutus Booth, in “ The Gladiator,” and scored his 
first great success before a New York public. Since then 
he has steadily risen in critical as well as popular favor, 








years he began to exhibit an affection 
for the stage, which continually grew 
upon him, and at twenty he became 
acquainted with William Wheatley, 
who was then managing the Arch 
Street Theatre in Philadelphia, and 
made an engagement with him for the 
modest sum of $4 a week to play the 
servant in the comedy of “ The Belle’s 
Stratagem.” So well did he play his 
part, that inside of one month, with- 
out asking for it, his salary was in- | 
creased. 

The next season this young actor 
was paid $10 a week, and found him- 
self cast to represent the heavy vil- | 
lains, and such parts as Edmund in | 
“Lear,” Antonio in the “Merchant of | 
Venice,” Claudius in “Hamlet, &c. 
He remained in Philadelphia two 
years, and then made an engagement | 
to dothe heavy business at the How- 
ard Atheneum, Boston—L. Daven- | 
port being manager at thetime. He | 
remained in Boston only one season, 
and then returned to Philadelphia, 
where he became acquainted with Ed- 
win Forrest. This was the turning 
point in the young actor's life. He 
looked up to Edwin Forrest with a 
feeling almost of worship, and would 
sit for hours and listen to the great | 
actor as he told his varied experiences. _| 
Edwin Forrest was a man of strong | 
likes and dislikes. He was blind in 
his affections and sternly severe when | 
he disliked any one. When he liked 
a person he was unstinted in praise, 
and his commendation sometimes 
bordered on foolishness. In McCul- 
lough Edwin Forrest saw a young 
man possessed of natural talent, a de- | 





Nor was he less thorough than of oli 


‘moody madness, laughing 


sacrifice and death. 
in his delineation of the 
wild,’ through which poor lirgz 
the grave; but through the whole work there seemes 
to be, if possible, an ampler realization of the interio 
spirit of this tortured parent, a finer sense 
shade of meaning, a firmer grasp of every salient point 

Mr. McCullough was the first actor in- 


——— — terpreting lirginzus 


MiuS PASSES tO t the rest 


of every fine 








who ever gave 
the sense of vague presentiment to th 
words in which the heroic father re- 
fers to what may chance to occur be- 
fore the war is done. This touch 

genius was again given; but even bet 
ter than this was the faint, far off, in- 
voluntary thrill of apprehensiveness 

just a tone, but full of heartbreak and 
agony—which mingied in the current 
of the apostrophe to Jupiter to break 
the lowering clouds and there to stop 
the ruin. These excellencies of exe- 
cution arise out of the man’s perfect 
investiture with his ideal of character 
His nature does not struggle upward 
toward a superior identity, but merges 
naturally into a mood that it loves, 
and at the 
upon its well tried and entirely gov- 
erned means of expression, No au 
can ever have heard anything 


same time descends easily 


dience 


holiest affection, or more richly mu- 
sical with the tones of the heart, than 
his delivery of the passage which is 
most affecting in this noble play—be 
cause of the circumstances of its intro- 
duction—‘I never saw thee look so 
like thy mother in all my life” The 
spring of such effects is in the genuine 
soul. Innate virtue is something that 
no man canassume. It must be there 
or the assumption of it will show the 
mean and crooked writhing spirit-—as 
through a transparency—in such a 
character as l'?rgintus. Nothing has 
| been more significant, in all Mr. Mc- 
Cullough’s patient, studious, honora- 
ble, and of late vears famous career 
than the absolute thoroughness with 
which he has borne the test of this 
exacting part. Those who study sub- 





sire to learn, and a willingness to 
work. He took a fancy to him 
and gave him good advice and many valuable sug- 
gestions, 

After returning from Boston, McCullough played one 
month at the Walnut Street Theatre, and then made an 
engagement to travel with Edwin Forrest. During this 
engagement he played Pyhzas to Forrest’s Damon, Jago 
to his Othello, Icilius to his Virginius, Edgar to his 
Lear, Macduff to his Macbeth, &. McCullough has 
since said, “I derived great profit from this schooling. 
Mr. Forrest was then in his prime. His performances of 
Cortolanus, Lear, Virginius and Damon were the grand- 
est I ever saw. His school was founded upon the fire 
ind intensity of Edmund Kean and the dignity and 
yrandeur of the elder Conway. Mr. Forrest had acted 
with them.” 

Mr. McCullough did well while traveling with Edwin 
Forrest, and remained with him from 1861 to 1866. He 


ind remained there for nearly ten years, acting and 


and is now acknowledged to be one of the greatest of 
living tragedians. His répertoire is extensive, embracing, 
besides the plays already mentioned and nearly all of 
Shakespeare's tragedies, Payne's “ Brutus,” “ The Honey- 
moon,” “ Jack Cade,” “ Virginius,” and many others. 
Perhaps, his two best impersonations are V7rginéus and 
Othello, Of the former it has been said: “It is a great 
performance. It not only possesses solidity, roundness, 
beauty of form and movement, various and excellently 
modeled elocution, steady and symmetrical growth to a 
climax, and these, with an even poise of continuous 
identity; it not only comes upon the mind as a perfect 
reproduction of a human being in an ideal form; but it 
is, at more than one point, thrilled with a strange illumi- 
native fire, which is the essential life of genius. The 
extraordinary felicity with which this actor prepares the 
background of his tragic works was splendidly exempli- 
fied; and quite in his accustomed way he wrought up the 
towering passion of the Roman father at the outrage 
offered to his child and carried through the heart-rend- 





ing pathos and horrible frenzy of the dread scene of 








tleties in acting will view with equa! 

wonder and delight Mr. McCullough’s treatment of the 
attributes and tokens of madness. The awful, imbex 
stare; the wild laughter; the tearless, stony misery 
soft, tender play of affectionate feelings, acting through 
the memory—all these cannot be described 

Another critic has said of his Ofhe/lo: “It is 1 
rably the best O¢he//o on the stage. It is better than that 
of any living American, and there is no actor in England 
who can play it to compare with Mr. McCullough. It is 
a distinct conception contrasted with Salvini’s, whic! 
while a great work of art, is utterly apart from Shak« 
speare’s intention, while our own actors representation 
illustrates the thought of the poet at every step 
The perfect consistency, the splendid virility and « 
of the character, have wonderfully forcible expression 
his acting. * * * His pathos is irresistible; his fury 
is terrible; his atonement is grand 

“If perfection is ever reached on the stage, Mr. Met 
lough’s Othello is a perfect characterization. Eve 
casional defects of posing have disappeared, and one ceases 
to criticise, remaining to contemplate and admire 


sweeter with the truth of nature's | 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


...A movement is on foot to build a grand opera house in 
Chicago. 

«++eConstance Howard’s first piano recital will take place 
at Steinway Hall December 4. 

..++The Berger Family played to a large audience at the 
Quincy (Il!.) Opera House on November 11. 

....Edward Fabian has resumed the teaching of singing, 
and may be addressed at 31 Gramercy Park. 

..++Mlle, Rionda, soprano, will make her first appearance 
in America at a concert to be given this Friday evening in 
Chickering Hall. 

..+.Gustave Satter has had published in La Patrie, Canada, 
some articles on the ‘‘Philosophic Wagnérisnne Orchestrée.” 
Other journals ridicule these effusions. 

..+-An Mtalian opera company, the impresario of which is 
Léon de Léon, is said to be partially stranded in Havana ow- 
ing to the non-appearance of one of the principal tenors, 

..+-The first of the Donaldi and Rummel concerts is 
announced for this evening at Steinway Hall. In addition to 
these artists, Marie Schelle, Levy, and several other performers 
will appear, 

-Mr. Mapleson announces another performance of ‘‘La 
Favorita"’ for Monday, the 22d inst., with the same cast as 
before, including Signor Campanini in his magnificent per- 
sonation of Fernando. 

.-A musical comedy entitled ‘‘ Tit for Tat; or, A Lover's 
Frolic,” was produced Monday evening at Masonic Hall by 
Campbell’s Comic Coterie. The operetta abounds in origi- 
nal and selected music. 

....A sacred concert was given at the Thalia Theatre Sun- 
day evening. The instrumental music was furnished by 
Arbuckle’s Ninth Regiment Band. Other artists also ap- 
peared, ‘‘The Seecadet” was repeated on Monday evening. 

...»The Comley-Barton Company will begin an engagement 
on Monday, November 22, at the Bijou Opera House with 
‘*Lawn Tennis,” which since its production at Abbey's Park 
Theatre has been well received in many of the principal 
cities, 

Le Canada Musical in its last issue seems to believe that 
Canada is losing its professional musicians, for it says: ‘*De- 
cidedly our artists are forsaking us. 
ists, Mesdames Thrower and Lucy Barnes, have gone to Eng- 
land,” 


Our esteemed vocal- 


..At the Metropolitan Music Hall on Sunday night a 
grand gala concert was given, at which Mrs. Florence David- 
son d’Arona, contralto, made her first appearance. 
Villa also sang, and Charles Belfort, the Belgian violinist, 


Signor 


played. 


..++Anna Bock gave her first pianoforte recital on Friday 
afternoon at Steinway Hall, assisted by H. Brandt, violinist, 
and Mr. Mueller, 'cellist. A large audience listened to the 
Miss Bock displayed marked ability, and pro- 
duced a very favorable impression, 


performance, 


..+-Anton Stretezki, the rising young pianist, gave a recital 
in Friedrich’s Hall, Grand Rapids, Mich., on November 11, 
and was assisted by L, P. Eddy, baritone, and Th. Hening, 
violin, The programme included works of Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Liszt and Rubinstein. 

..++The following paragraph recently appeared in a Boston 
paper: “The New York critics freely use the most uncom- 
promising adjectives in praising George Henschel’s singing at 
a symphony concert rehearsal the other day. His first real 
appearance in America will be made at Music Hall, Boston, 
to-morrow night.” 

...On the occasion of an entertainment to be given by 
Henry Galt, the humorist, in the schoolroom attached to the 


Mrs. Swift, Miss Drasdil, George Simpson and Mr. Henschel. 
“La Damnation de Faust” will be performed at the second 
public rehearsal December .2 and concert December 4. 
Soloists: Mlle. Valleria, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Henschel and Mr. 
Bourne. 


....-A concert is announced to take place at Chickering 
Hall to-night, Friday, in which will appear the company 
recently arrived from Europe, including Mlle. Rionda, so- 
prano; Tracie Wadsworth, contralto; Adele Barker (twelve 
years of age), pianist, and a pupil of Retter, of Paris; Leon 
Heyman, violinist; Alfred d’Hubert, violoncellist; Charles 
Bassett, tenor, and Gabrielle Mane, pianist. 

..++Last Saturday afternoon at Chickering Hall Albert D. 
Hubbard, who was so favorably heard here last season, gave 
a pianoforte recital, which was well attended. Mr. Hubbard 
is an artist who deserves encouragement. Mr. Hubbard’s 
second recital on the 8th of January will be devoted to the 
modern masters— Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Henselt, Brahms, 
Rubinstein, Schumann, Wagner, Liszt and Chopin. 

....The McGiberney Family, hailing from Portland, Ore., 
and consisting of father, mother and eight children, has been 
giving musical entertainments from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
and was last week in Bristol, R. I. One of the girls plays the 
violin as well as the cornet, the latter, it is said, quite 
smoothly. The eldest boy, who has lost his right arm by 
an accident, also plays the cornet, fingering with his left 
hand. 

....A concert will be given at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on the 29th inst., on the occasion of the annual benefit 
of D. Taylor, the local manager of Mapleson’s Opera Com- 
pany. Among the artists whose names are announced are 
Signors Campanini and Galassi, Mlle. Belocca, Fannie Kel- 
logg, of Boston; Mme. Chatterton-Bohrer, the harpist; Teresa 
Carreno, pianist, Marie Geist, violinist, and the Temple 
Quartet, of Boston. 

....A concert was given Monday evening under the aus- 
pices of the Society for Art and Science and the Collegium, to 
raise a fund for the purpose of erecting a monument to the 
deceased sculptor and teacher, Ernst Plassmann, on his grave 
at Woodlawn Cemetry. Mr. Plassmann was born in West- 
phalia in 1823, came to New York in 1851, and died here in 
1877. He founded shortly after his arrival the drawing and 
modeling school known until his deathas Plassmann’s School 
of Art. The following are some of his larger works: The 
Vanderbilt bronze at St. John’s Park, the Franklin Monu- 
ment at Printing House square, Franklin and Guttenberg 
on the Sfaats Zitung building, the Indian on Tammany 
Hall, &c. 

..++Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was comfortably filled on 
Thursday evening, 11th inst., with an appreciative audience 
assembled to listen to'George Werrenrath’s recital of folk-songs 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany and Scandinavia, Mr. 
Werrenrath being ably assisted therein by Hattie L. Simms, 
George Edelheim, C. T. Christensen, Robert Thallon, Jr., 
Clara E Stutsman, L. Rubens, H. E. Browne, and Henry 
Camp. The programme consisted of English songs—‘‘ A 
Soldier Tired of Wars’ Alarms,” ‘‘ Barbara Allen,” and ‘‘ Love 
Has Eyes,” Miss Simms; Irish songs—‘t The Meeting of the 
Waters,” ‘‘The Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls,” Miss 
Stutsman; 
‘Annie of Tharaw,”’ ‘Robin and Betty,’”” Mr. Edelheim; a 
rendition of Irish, Scotch, and Scandinavian songs by Mr. 


German songs—‘‘ Barbarossa,””) ‘‘On Guard,” 


Werrenrath; terminating with Danish national melodies, sung 
as quartets for men’s voices, Messrs. Werrenrath, Rubens, 
Christensen and Camp. 


BALTIMORE, Md , November 13.—For the past week Dudley 
Buck’s opera of ‘‘Deseret’ has been played at the Academy 
of Music. 


chorus was large and the music well rendered. 


It was very handsomely put on the stage, the 
The orchestra 
was strengthened by some of the finest instrumentalists of this 





Kent Avenue Dutch Reformed Church, Brooklyn, E. D., on 
November 25, Mrs, Florence Rice Knox, contralto; F. G. 
Bourne, baritone; W. F. 


accompanist, will assist. 


Mills, pianist, and Miss Florence, 


... The second concert of this year’s ‘* Saalfield series” will 
take place next Monday evening, November 22. Some of the 


best artists of “Her Majesty’s Opera,” among others Signor 


Ravelli (who makes his first appearance in concert on this oc- 


casion), Signor Galassi, Mlle. Belocca and Mme. Marie Louise | 


Swift are announced to appear. 

rhe second pianoforte recital of Florence Copleston 
was given in Steinway Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The pro- 
gramme included an interesting and difficult composition by 
Rubinstein tor piano and violin, Richard Arnold taking the 
latter part, and a brilliant polonaise by Chopin for piano and 
cello, Charles Werner playing the latter, 


Phe New Orleans Picayune says the initial performance 


of M. De Beauplan’s French Opera Company in ‘* Robert le 
Diable” was a great success, and that Nina Lablache, daugh- 
ter of Mme, Lablache, late of Colonel Mapleson’s company, 
made her dé4ut as /saéella, ‘singing in a sound artistic way 
with a rich clear voice most perfect in all its intonations.” 

The Oratorio Society will give a public rehearsal on 
Friday afternooon, the 26th inst., and a performance the fol- 
lowing evening of Mendelssohn's oratorio, ‘‘Elijah.” Dr. 
Damrosch, as usual, will be the conductor, and will have 


the orchestra of the Symphony Society. The soloists will be 


| full houses. 
| first student concert of the Peabody Conservatory of Music 


| Mary Kelly, student of the Conservatory (second year). 


| kind enough to give us eight last year. 


city, and it effectively produced the different gems of the 
opera. Mrs, Julia Polk, the prima donna soprano, is an old 
favorite here. I remember her when she played subordinate 
roles at the Holliday Street Theatre, at the time John T. Ford 
had control of it. 


painter of the old Holliday, and also played eccentric old 


Her father, Joseph Parker, was the scene 
men’s réles. Mrs. Polk made a great hit some years ago in 
‘The Forty Thieves.” C. B. Bishop, who was engaged at 
this theatre the same time, was a supreme favorite, the name 
of Bishop appearing on the bills was a sufficient guarantee of 
Mr. Bishop married a sister of Mrs. Polk. The 


took place November 6, This is the programme: String 
quartet in E minor, work 47—Rubenstein—Messrs. Fincke, 
Allen, Schaefer and Jungnickel. Song from Mignon—Miss 


Quartet—E_ flat major, work 47—Schumann—(for piano, 





42d Psalm on November -18 at the Concordia Opera House, 
with Lizzie Kreuger as-soloist. W.R 
Bay Ciry, Mich., November 15.—Musical items are very 
scarce, although the musicians are all hard at work. The Bay 
City Band, the St. James’ Band (Catholic), and the Arion anq 
Teutonic singing societies, are each giving dances every two 
weeks to swell the treasury receipts. The Knights Templars, 
Band is diligently practicing, ‘‘Onward and Upward” being 
its motto. May it reach the top rung of the ladder and its 
fame be spread far and wide, for the boys deserve such reward 
for their perseverance. West Bay City has organized a brass 
band and ordered its instruments. Gertrude Hinman, for. 
merly a pupil of Mr. Appey, of Rochester, N. Y., but late a 
teacher of vocal music in Denver, Col., is in this city on a 
visit. She is a vocal teacher of rare ability, and comes highly 
recommended as such. A movement is being made to retain 
her in this city, for a while, anyway; and as a first class vocal 
instructor is sadly needed here, I sincerely hope she may be 
induced to stay. One of the pleasantest entertainments I have 
seen at the Opera House in a long time was the ‘ Kettle 
Drum” entertainment, given November g, under the auspices 
of the ladies of the Presbyterian Church, and one of the most 
enjoyable features of the evening was the presence of Mur. 
phy’s full orchestra of twenty-two instruments. Its music 
called forth repeated encores. Presto. 





BuRLINGTON, Iowa, November 1to.—On Saturday evening 
the Swedish Quartet of this city, assisted by Mr. Ralf, of 
Peoria, Messrs. Heyner and Rogers, of this city, and the Misses 
Kline, gave a very creditable performance, though not as 
good as its last. Mr. Ralf has improved some. On Sunday 
evening the choir of the Congregational Church, augmented 
by several persons from other churches, gave a Praise Service, 
A very large audience was present. Miss Nelson sang a 
charming solo, which completely captivated her hearers. Mr, 
Lehr, the basso, sang better than I ever heard him. I trust, 
by the way, that the management of the choir has made ar- 
rangements to retain Mr. Lehr. The choir rendered the Te 
Deum splendidly, Mr, Rogers’ accompaniments being one of 
the leading features of the evening. Messrs. Heyner and 
Rogers are making arrangements to give a fine concert soon, 
assisted by some of the best talent here. I hope our citizens 
generally will turn out and give them a rousing house. 

Max. 


JACKSONVILLE, IIl., November 10.—The Academy recital, 
on last Friday evening, was the promise of a successful series 
for the season at this excellent school. It was the occasion 
of Miss Fry’s first appearance in song before a Jacksonville 
audience. Her reception was favorable, and as her hearers 
were critical and exacting, it is safe to say she will be a favor- 
ite here. The opening musical at the Methodist Colleze, week 
before last, called out a large attendance. Mr. Bretherick’s pro- 
grammes are always attractive. His selections are judicious, 
showing his pupils to the best advantage. The patrons of this in- 
stitution are mostly people of average taste and appreciation, 
and ithas been a mistake in time past to bore them witha tedious 
string of ‘‘ five finger exercises,” under the high sounding 
term—‘‘Classical.”” A pupil from the Institution for the 
Blind sang ‘‘ My Queen,” Blumenthal, and was encored. His 
pure tenor voice, sweet and sympathetic, delighted every one 
present. Annie Thompson, violiniste, has been added to the 
college faculty. She is a graduate of the Conservatory in this 
place, and a former pupil of Poznanski, an artist who has done 
more for music here than any other man living or dead. Kate 
M. Smith's musical is announced for next Friday evening. It 
is reported that the Garfield Drum Corps, of this city, the 
largest and best in the State, is to be attached to the Fifth 
Regiment, National Guards. The ‘‘ Madrigals,” with a mem- 
bership of over forty, are rehearsing Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ Golden 
Legend,” Mr. Bretherick director. OTHo. 

Mitwavukek, Wis., November 8.—The following was the 
programme of yesterday's Turner Hall concert: 


E. Grand. Triumph MAIO esi 66 daicce beciewwssinn Gust. Bach 
@. Cverture. “Ray Gas sx i500ceera seen yaad Mendelssohn 
3. Two parts from the D major symphony.........Beethoven 


a. Larghetto. 
6. Allegro molto. 
Pag OS Ag ee er Beethoven 
5. Two parts from the A major quartet........ ...Beethoven 
a. Andante cantabile. 
4, Allegro (Finale). 
(Executed by Messrs. Gust. Bach, Bernh. Bach, Chr. Bach 
and Ernst Beyer.) 


6. Ladies’ Procession, ‘‘ Lohengrin”............. R. Wagner 

9; Panes: SW io. och ce eseraeeianba Sacate aaron Verdi 

8. Preludium to the opera *‘Die Folkunger’”’...... Kretschmer 
(For string orchestra, first time.) 

g. La Belle Americaine Polka de Concert (new)...... R. Bial 


I have written you before that this orchestra is greatly im- 
proved in its make-up; the general tone and spirit is also de- 
cidedly raised, and there is much greater finish in its playing 





violin, viola and violoncello), Mrs. Isabel Dobbin, student of 
the Conservatory, and Messrs. Fincke, Schaefer and Jung- 
nickel. 


Saturday nights before the first of May. 


About twenty of these concerts will be given on 
I need not comment 


upon the manner in which the different quartets were rendered; 


suffice it to say that they were in the hands of first-class artists, 
who did justice to each and every composition performed. 
The time for the first symphony concert has not as yet been 
fixed. During the season only five will be given. They were | 
Next year I suppose | 
we will have three. 


The Liederkranz will give Mendelssohn's | 


Heine Quartet was given last Thursday evening. 


The quartet went well also; and as these play- 
ers are now practicing vigorously, this community is likely to 
hear more chamber music than heretofore. The Heines give 
their second chamber music recital this week. . 


than formerly. 


November 15.—The second recital of chamber music by the 
The pro- 
gramme was much more interesting than that of their first 
recital, though the Mendelssohn trio is the only number 
which can really be called a great composition. The first 
number, Weber's quartet for piano, violin, &c , has, itis true, 
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the peculiar sensuous charm and beauty of melody, which was 
the characteristic of Weber’s genius, and the second, Tor- 
tini’s “Trille du Diable,” if rather old-fashioned, is still brilliant 
and effective; but neither can be said to be profound in its 
emotional contents. The Grieg quartet, which constituted 
the fourth number, is original certainly, and has numerous de- 
tached beauties; but, though its motives are elaborated to such 
a degree as ought to produce unity, the general effect is 
jerky and incoherent to the last degree. The listener is treated 
toa continual succession of shocks, due partly to the freaky 
and unexpected treatment, and partly to the essential character 
and significance of the peculiar motives chosen. Some of 
these are Oriental rather than Northern in their character; the 
principal motive of the a//egro might be the monotonous 
chanting of Eastern barbarians to the accompaniment of tom- 
toms, while several of the motives in the other movements re- 
mind one irresistibly of the furious whoops of yelling savages 
ina war dance. It seems very clear to me that Grieg’s forte 
lies solely in the domain of short, characteristic pieces for the 
pianoforte. Nevertheless, this programme was interesting 
throughout. As for the perfomance, these young people 
always play admirably together, and Ernst Heine played 
better than I have heard him play before. The Turner Hall 
programme yesterday was a popular one. Lily Runals gavea 
concert at the Academy yesterday afternoon, which I did not 
hear; but as she is a very respectable singer I presume it 
deserved commendation. F. 


NewarRK, N. J., November 10,—The concert of the Musical 
Institute at the Park Theatre on Wednesday evening, October 
27, being mostly complimentary, drew an audience that filled 
the theatre to overflowing. The programme was a miscel- 
laneous one and opened with Wagner’s Tannhauser overture, 
arranged as a trio for organ and piano, and played in a very 
satisfactory manner by Messrs. Russell, Duncklee and Hinds. 
The Schubert Vocal Society, numbering about fifty members, 
under the direction of L. A. Russell, gave,a number of 
choruses in quite a creditable manner. Carrie Headly, 
teacher of cultivation of the voice at the Institute, sang some 
soprano solos. Helen M. Bragg, a /etite lady from Chicago, 
but with a full, round and pleasing contralto voice, contributed 
a solo, and Frank C. Drake, one of Newark’s best pianists 
and teachers, played four piano solos. M. Cohen, a violinist 
of taste and culture, who has become a favorite with the 
Newark public, furnished a violin solo, and in the latter part 
of the programme appeared again inatrio. The concert, on 
the whole, was an enjoyable one, and it is earnestly hoped 
that the Institute will meet with the success it so justly 
deserves. At Library Hall, November 5 and 6, a colored 
combination gave a very pleasing entertainment, consisting 
of songs, violin solos, jubilee selections, &c. A. Daaio. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 11.—The second public prome- 
nade rehearsal of the Germania Orchestra took place at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. The two first movements of Mendels- 
sohn's Reformation symphony were given. The andante and 
choral leading into the allegro vivace will be played to-day, 
and the entire work is to be repeated on next Thursday. I will 
wait until then to give you an account of it, as a second rendi- 
tion of the work will doubtless improve its execution. 
on the xilophone was well rendered by W. Stobbe, and seemed 
to be enjoyed by the audience. The next star course entertain- 
ment will be one of exceeding novelty.. A band of Palestine 
Arabs will give an exhibition of thes mode of life, their wed- 
dings, funeral rites, &c. An Arab concert will be given, in 
which the primitive instruments used by these children of the 
desert will not be the least interesting feature. The musical 
and spectacular arrangement of ‘‘ Cinderella,” that was so suc- 
cessful in New York for many weeks, is to be brought out in 
this city at the Academy of Music during Thanksgiving week. 
A tine company of singers is engaged, together with an effect- 
ive chorus and a grand orchestra, which will render Rossini’s 
beautiful music from ‘‘Cenerentola.”” At the Arch Street 
Theatre, the bright, sparkling music of Von Suppe’s ‘ Boc- 
caccio”’ rendered by Mahn’s Comic Opera Company, was the 
attraction last Monday. This opera, which was a decided 
favorite here in the spring, was welcomed back by an audience 
which filled every part of the house. A new comer, Francisco 
Guthrie, sang the part of Fzametta very prettily. The engage- 
mentof this company is limited to one week. Dickie Lingard’s 
Opera Burlesque Company began its second week at the 
Park Theatre last Monday, by the production of a burlesque 
on Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Dr. Ox’s Experiment,” entitled ‘‘ Oxygen.” 
Miss Lingard, a very sprightly actress, gave a good persona- 

nof Prince Frits ; the members of the company did their 

st to give an enjoyble performance. It was certainly a mis- 
take to introduce Leavitt’s Grand English Opera Burlesque at 
Walnut Street Theatre last week in such a dull production 

s the burlesque of ‘‘Carmen.” If ‘‘La Fille du Tambour 
\ajor,” which is represented this week, had been chosen at 
st, it would doubtless have filled the house during the entire 

“agement. This opera is replete with pretty airs that have a 

e Oftenbachian flavor. There will be a revivai of Gilbert 

| Sullivan’s comic opera, ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance,” at 

Chestnut Street Opera House, on November 15. It will 
sung by D’Oyly Carte’s company, embracing the best 

»ple in the several companies traveling last season. Marie 

ze will be seen here for the first time in English opera, at 

’ new Chestnut Street Opera House, with the Hess and 

‘rackosch company on November 22. J. VieNNor. 


A solo 


RicHMonD, Va., November 10o.—At the regular musicale of 
the Mozart Association on the 4th inst., the ‘‘Rose of Tyrol” 
was well rendered. John D. Redford, one of Richmond's 
most popular vocalists, was tendered a farewell benefit last 
night at Mozart Hall. Every seat in the building was occu- 
pied, and all who attended enjoyed one of the most pleasing 
musical entertainments ever given here. The Julia Rivé-King 
Grand Concert Company will appear at Mozart Hall on the 
15th and 16th. The music loving people of this city is pleased 
to know that Constantin Sternberg and company are booked 
for a performance early in December at the theatre. The 
Mendelssohn Quartet Club, of Boston, is also announced for 
There is a growing demand for THE 

F. P. B 


an early appearance. 
CouriER here. 








_ BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 


[Band news from all parts of the country is solicited for publication in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras, en- 
gagements, changes, &c., will be acceptable.] 





....Lena Lovenberg is the cornet soloist at Prospect Gar- 
den. 

....The first Wilhelmj Concert at Koster & Bial’s Concert 
Hall will take place on December 5. 

....Seats for the Philharmonie Concert on Saturday night 
last were at a premium in the afternoon. 


....Wernig's Seventh Regiment Band gave a promenade 
concert at the Metropolitan Concert Hall on Saturday evening. 

....P. S. Gilmore will give another dress promenade con- 
cert and social hop at the Twenty-second Regiment Armory, 
Fourteenth street, on Saturday evening. 

....Augustin Lavallée, the Montreal musical instrument 
maker, has recently been intrusted to repair a Stradiverius 
violoncello belonging to Frédéric Giese, a member of the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, who is said to have 
paid for it some $1,500. About twenty pieces had to be put 
together. 

....Arbuckle, the leader of the Ninth Regiment Band and 
famous cornetist, was presented at the American Institute 
Fair on Saturday evening with an Antoine Courtois cornet of 
pure silver and gold. It came as a present from his cousin, 
Charles Arbuckle. President Hall, of the Institute, pre- 
sented the cornet, and Jerome Buck made a neat presentation 
speech. Mr. Arbuckle responded by playing several pieces 
on the cornet, which he says is a wonderful instrument, com- 
bining in an extraordinary degree power and volume with 
sweetness and purity of tone. 

....At Metropolitan Concert Hall, on Sunday night, Mr. 
Thomas had, in addition to his orchestra, the aid of Mlle. 
D’Arona, contralto, who made her dééu¢ in New York; Signor 
Villa, and Charles Belfort, a violinist of high reputation- On 
Tuesday evening Carl Feininger, the well known violinist, 
made his first appearance at this establishment. Mr. Fein- 
inger enjoys the distinction of having received the commenda- 
tion of Liszt for a composition which he sent to that eminent 
musician some years ago, and is well known as one of the 
best of our resident artists. He played the andante and finale 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto and Ernst’s Hungarian Airs. 
Among the most interesting of the pieces played by the or- 
chestra was the ballet music from ‘‘Etienne Marcel,” by Saint- 

2 a 
Saéns. Pan.m 7 ae 
MN. £eBizet’s posthumous work oma,” entitled a ‘‘ Suite 
d’Orchestre,” which was recently ‘produced in London for 
the first time, was rendered for the first time in this country 
by Thomas’ Orchestra, at the Metropolitan Concert Hall, on 
Thursday night of last week. The following description of 
the work is taken from the New York World. ‘‘ The intention 
of Bizet seems to have been to describe musically the impres- 
sions made upon his mind of the Eternal City at the time of 
his residence there, and he describes his work as a suite, 
though it bears close resemblance in form to a symphony, 
because he did not wish to be compelled to adhere strictly to 
the accepted symphonic form, and also, perhaps, because he 
was conscious that in carrying out his ideas he had yielded to 
an unclassical desire for theatrical effect. The suite is in four 
movements: First, andante tranquillo—allegro agitato; second, 
allegretto vivace; third, andante molto, and, fourth, allegro 
vivace. For the most part the work is exceedingly grateful to 
cultivated ears, the scoring being scholarly and, like all the 
works of the young French composer, deeply tinged with 
German musical ideas. The first movement is not satisfactory, 
being inconclusive and seeming incomplete; the second con- 
tains, among many beautiful passages, several tricky effects; 
the third, intended to be descriptive of the religious sentiment 
of the Holy City, is very beautiful, but has no more applica- 
tion to Rome than to any other city; and, in the fourth, the 
author seems to have labored for effect by means of sheer 
eccentricity. These are the faults which strike one on a first 
hearing’ the beauties of the work, however, are not by any 
means destroyed by the occasional eccentricities, which are, 
moreover the characteristics of Bizet. At the end of the per- 
formance the audience, which was very large, signified its ap- 
proval by loud applause.” 


....Riccordi, of Milan, has published volumes XIII. and 
XIV. of the Collection of Compositions for Piano, by F. 
Chopin (the pianist’s library—cheap edition). They contain, 














the first, four scherpos and, the second, four rondos. 





ORGAN NOTES. 
(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles 


terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music 
the attention it demands. | 


Anvthing 


&c., will receive 


.--Arthur Renaud, formerly organist and director of the 
English Church, St. Gabriel, Montreal, has accepted the post 
of organist of St. Ann's Church 

...-Jos. Gould has resigned his position as organist and 
director of the American 
situation he has filled with great success for a number of years 


Presbyterian Church, Montreal, a 

-A new organ was opened last month in the Church of 
St. Antoine de Richelieu having eighteen stops and costing 
about $1,800. 
the instrument is said to be of excellent quality. 


It was built by Eusébe Brodeur. The tone of 
-- Before his departure for England, at the commencement 
of October, Sir Hugh Allen had a grand piano placed in the 
new ‘‘Queen's Hall,” Montreal. It that Sir 
proposes to have constructed a large organ for this room 
which he intends to make one of the finest on the continent 


is said Hugh 


.-+.- On his eightieth birthday, completed November 1 
George Jardine, the veteran organ builder, was presented by 
his employees with a handsome ebony cane with a massive 
gold head. A short speech was made by Ed 
which the thanks of the chief representative of the firm were 
conveyed. A feast had been prepared, and 
generally was had after the above ceremony had been enacwed. 


Jardine, in 


a good time 


How much organ can be used in certain choral passages 
and in accompanying certain singers is a 
moment to every organist while officiating in various positions 
It seems as if the employment of exactly the right stops is as 
much a gift as a talent for music itself, for organ accompani- 
Mechan- 


matter of deep 


ments are only rarely well considered and played 
ical rules are, perhaps, necessary; but, unaided by experience, 
and still further by a keen sense of the fitness of things, they 
help but little in producing satisfactory results 

....A series of organ recitals is being given in the Birming- 
ham (England) Town Hall with much success. 
of a popular character is interspersed between the heavier in 
strumental works, which flavoring makes the entertainments 
doubly enjoyable to ordinary music lovers. The 
very fine one, built by Hill & Son, and it cost about $15,000 
It has fifty-three speaking stops, seven couplers, &c., seven 
combination pedals, and four manuals. On an instru- 
ment all kinds of music can be effectively performed from the 


Vocal music 


organisa 


such 


severe works by Bach to the light organ music of French 
The 
public character of the building makes it exactly available for 


modern composers, as well as all operatic arrangements. 
concerts of the class described, and a large patronage is the 
result of the experiment. 


Savs 


number of de Canada 


....The November Musi 
‘‘Organ pupils are not very numerous in Montreal, nor even 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. Perhaps the impossi 
bility of securing an organ to practice on has been, up to the 
present time, the most serious obstacle in this country to the 
more general study of the king of instruments. The an- 
nouncement of R. Oct. Pelletier, which is published in our 
columns, removes this grave difficulty, since this gentleman 
places at the daily disposal of his pupils a fine pipe-organ of 
two manuals (with a complete pedal keyboard) furnished with 
all modern improvements.” Having been able to do this Mr 
Pelletier (and his organ pupils) must be congratulated, for 
only by some such arrangement can future organists be edu- 
cated and rendered fit for the services they have to perform 





....A. H. Swinton, the author of *‘ Insect Variety,” is stall 
driving the English critics crazy by his new syle of writing 
natural history. scientific man has bumped 
against him with deplorable results. 
the notes of small autumnal grasshoppers which, as will be 
seen, has a recondite reference to America ‘In the existing 
rage for cheap music, when flashing lights, impassioned notes, 
and sweet warblings greet the man of business bomeward 
wending and drive far into the sorrows of the night, it is 
scarcely to be wondered refrains so full of small peaceful har- 
monies as those complaining notes that each autumn echo 
beneath the blithe ring of the mowers should continue a study 
for poets and musicians. And it is thus we not only hear of 
them blending in the luxuriant tide of song on transatlantic 
pianos, but, what is more generally feasible, find them adapted 
to rhythmic notations by admiring frequenters of the green 
banks of the Rhine and Alpine glaciers, where they possibly 
lend much to the charms of the scenery.’ 


heey | hear,” remarked Edmund Yates in the London 
World of November 3, that ‘‘the English Opera Burlesque Com- 
pany, which recently left Liverpool for New York with Mme 
Dolaro, has proved a dismal failure on the other side. Why 
are managers so infatuated as to send out a troop of pretty 
chorus singers who have no idea of acting, and imagine that 
our American cousins will flock to see them The value of 
beauty and legs in the theatrical market should have heen dis- 
counted ere this” 


The Academy's 
Here is one extract on 


....At Hildesheim, September 21, was inaugurated a 
monument to George Frederick Bischoff, born in 1780, and 
who died in 1841, founder of the great German Festivals 
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NEW MUSIC. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 


..Fahrbach. 

Quite a bright galop with a well marked rhythm. The chief 
subject is gay and the ‘‘Trio” swings along gracefully. No 
publisher's name adorns the title page. 


Tout A la Joie SEED esd nevers sdee 





O. Ditson & Co., Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 


1. Sweet Love of Mine............ (song) ..F. H. Cowen. 
Di SN occ csce: Ss vivenes (hymn)....... .. J. Faure. 

3. Forget Me Not............ (song) ....+...H. Hofmann, 
4 Mefistofele Galop. ............ 0 Sere Boito. 

5). SEER naveivesscases. re 

6. Light Fantastic Schottloche.... “  ..ccccecse sscceee H. W. Patrick. 


No. s—Has no character and possesses no originality. It 
is a commonplace ballad only, and does not do the well known 
composer the credit every composition of his should. Com- 
pass, from D to E—a ninth. 

No. 2.-——Rather weaker in conception and expression than 
some of the same composer's better known songs. A good 
singer may make the latter section of each verse in 9-8 time 
effective, but it will be tame rendered by ordinary singers. 
There is a great similarity between this and other songs by the 
same author. Compass, D to D or F. 

No. 3—May be called a little gem. 
and there is an absence of all effort to make it appear original, 
and yet it is uncommon, and exhibits the cultivated and gifted 
It can be unreservedly recommended to singers of 


The music is charming, 


musician. 
taste. Compass, D to G—an octave and a fourth. 

No. 4.—A comparatively easy arrangement of a couple of 
themes from Bolto’s new opera, ‘‘ Mefistofele,”” which, upon 
the whole, make a good galop. It will hardly become popu- 
lar in the ordinary sense of the term. 

No. 5.—A very ordinary march, and not likely to interest 
the average amateur pianist. The trio is quite fairly written, 
but is ineffective, and hardly melodious enough. 

Vo. 6.—Superior to the average run of such things, as it 
shows some knowledge and invention. A neat performance 
of it will produce a fair impression, The trio is bright and 
tuneful. — 

S. 7. Gordon & Son, New York, 


..(song and dance) .. ..W. H. Bray. 


“ “ 


1. Dark-Eyed Gioise............ 
2. Pretty, Charming Lillian. 

3. The City Toff is Lardy Dah, waltz... 
4. Bella Bocca, waltz... babe od 
s. Thine Forever, polka brillante... 

6. Shooting Stars, galop brilliant........ 
7. Operatic Diamonds," Lucrezia Borgia’’ 
8. - ” “Sonnambula”.. 
9. Electric Light, waltz........ 
ro, Adelaide, valse brillante.... 


(piano).... ..J J Freeman. 
“ “ 


... E. Schneider. 


“ 


“ “ 


TTT TTS. Se ee 


No, 1.—Fairly well written, and certain to please the class 


of persons to which it appeals. The proofs have been badly 
read, 

No, 2.—The melody is better defined than is that of No. 1, 
and wili become more popular than it because it is easier to 
catch. The proofs have also been read better. 

No. 3.—A very simple arrangement of the latest popular 
comic song, ‘‘Lardy Dah.” It has no musical value. 

-A simple waltz founded upon a theme from ‘*Boc- 
Children will like it. 
Vo. 5.—The general make-up of this waltz is superior to 


No. 4. 


caccio.’ 


the average of such pieces. A little alteration of chords, 
however, would have improved it. The piece should have a 
fair sale. The proofs should have been read more carefully. 


No. 6. 
written, 


For its character and scope this galop is quite well 
The subjects are bright if not original, and if the 
piece is played well a good effect will be produced. Mistakes 
are not conspicuous by their absence 

Vos. 7 and 8. 
known and popular operas, which will please those young 


Iwo moderately difficult potpourri on well 


pianists whose taste is only for light, pleasing and melodious 
music. The few errors allowed to remain in these pieces 
should be eliminated, 

Ve. g—Is a praiseworthy effort for a piece of its kind, the 
themes being calculated to please the popular ear. In many 
passages the notation of the waltz is very bad, and displays a 
technical lack of primary and necessary knowledge. The 
piece should really be revised when a new edition is con- 
templated, 

Ve. 70. 
only is it crudely written, but the proofs can scarcely have 


Not a bad valse if it were correctly presented. Not 


been once read, considering that three lines have the signature 
of three flats when only two are needed, Thus every A must 


be played natural, although the flat remains unaltered. 


New Books. 


Curtosities of Music (A collection of facts not generally known 


regarding the music of ancient and savage nations). Louis C. Elson 


small. The author thus deserves the commendation due 
everyone who undertakes an arduous and praiseworthy task 
and brings the same toa successful conclusion. A few extracts 
from different parts of the work will give an idea of its worth 
and interest. Speaking of Hindoo music, Mr. Elson says: ‘‘The 
Hindoo scale has seven chief tones, and these tones are repre- 
sented as so many heavenlysisters.” Shortly afterwards asketch 
of these tones is givenin which the reader learns that ‘‘the Hin- 
doos have quarter tones, and these not equally distributed.” 
The Vina is the chief Hindoo musical instrument, the music 
written for which being both ‘‘brilliant and rapid.” Concern- 
ing ancient Egyptian music, the author says that ‘‘three gods 
have the honor of fostering Egyptian music, Osiris, Horus and 
Hermes. Peculiar as it may seem, the Egyptians considered 
music not only a useless art but even a hurtful one, as it 
enervated the soul and made man effeminate. This accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus. The music of Egypt was, for a 
long time, regulated by the government, all innovations being 
punishable by law. The third chapter is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Biblical and Hebrew music. As this division of 
the subject is better known than others discussed, it may as 
well be passed by here. Ancient Greek Music (Chap. IV.) 
contains extremely interesting reading. ‘‘The scale of the 
Greeks,” says the author, ‘‘is defin tely known, and was similar 
to our minor scale, although it contained no sharp seventh.” 
‘‘The earliest Greek scale had but four tones.”’ Greece was a 
paradise for flute plavers who were held in high honor. 
rival methods of playing and teaching existed. Modern flutists 
will sigh when they read that ‘‘flute players sometimes made 
large fortunes; Nicomachus, for instance.” Chap. VII. treats 
of the dances of ancient Greece, and will be perused with 
uncommon interest. Plato is said to have led a chorus of 
dancing boys. Chap. VIII.—Ancient Roman Music—speaks 
of the organ and the supposed manner in which water worked 
it. The four long chapters on Chinese music are not only 
deeply interesting, but also exhaustive, so far as such space 
will permit. Many sentences might be quoted, but our 
readers will do well to consult the volume itself. Chap. 
XVII. speaks of ‘‘Music of Japan,” and Chap. XVIII. of 
‘* Music of Savage Nations.” Modern music has not 
only different styles, but according to our author ‘* The Jav- 
anese have three styles of musical composition, the great, 
medium and lesser. The latter is used for the popular songs, 
the former for the higher flights of poetry.” After discussing 
African music, Chap. XX. treats of ‘‘Music of the Early 
Christian Church,” and thus brings us nearer to the period 
when the foundation of modern music was laid. The last 
chapter has for heading ‘‘ Curiosities of the Opera, Modern 
Composers, and Conclusion.” Wagner is touched upon ina 
half sarcastic manner at the close of the volume, and the last 
‘‘curiosity” mentioned is ‘‘A Dictionary of Impoliteness,” 
which Wagner’s opponents compiled from the numberless re- 


Even 


torts brought forth by the modern composer’s unjust attacks 
upon everyone and every thing preceding him, especially 
when the matter had been the work of Jews. Altogether, Mr. 
Elson’s work cannot fail to benefit those who read it, and 
every student of music should have it placed in his hands. 
The authorities indicated when reference is made to histor- 
ical points have been generally accepted as trustworthy. 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION 


BIANCHI. 
whom the Vienna opera boasts, has been named chamber 





Bianca Bianchi, one of the best prima donnas 


singer to the Emperor of Austria. 

BkuL__.—Ignazio Briill’s opera, “Bianca,” has become a 
standard work since it was reduced from three to two acts. 

Cary.—Anna Louise Cary does not seem to have made the 
impression this season she did previous seasons. Her voice 
is not so much under control as formerly. 

CASTELMARY.—The well known bass, Castelmary, is to sing 
in Varsavia, although he was offered an engagement at St. 
Petersburg. 

Josrrry.—Rafael Joseffy had a great success at the first 
Philharmonic concert. 
touch for which he is so famous. 


He displayed the exquisite pianissimo 


MIERZWINSKI, 
Theatre, London, for the coming spring, the tenor Mierz- 


Gye has engaged for the Covent Garden 


winski. 

NovaAkA.—Signor Novara, of the Mapleson Opera Com- 
pany, made a hitas J/ephistophelvs in “Faust,” at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Friday night. 

PALLADINO,—Emma Palladino has been very successful in 
her representations at Her Majesty's Theatre, London. 

RoEDER.— Martino Roeder, who lived a long time in Milan, 
has established himself at Berlin as Italian singing teacher. 

SraGno.—Roberto Stagno has been singing in Madrid with 
great success. His appearance was the signal for enthusi- 


astic applause. 





©, Ditson & Co., Boston 

This volume of over 360 pages contains a variety of interest- 
ing reading for both professional and ama eur musicians, as 
well as for the general public interested in music. The scope 


of the work is tolerably wide, as a glance at the index shows, 


and, therefore, a minute review is not possible with the space 


at command, The labor and study necessary to gather to- 


gether the information contained in the volume has not been 


THomMas.—Theodore Thomas must have learned a lesson 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


«e+-5. Rossi, bandmaster of the city band of Torino, nae 
been named Knight of the Crown of Italy. 


...‘* Werther” is the title of the opera that Massenet wil] 
write for the Theatre of the Opéra Comique Paris. 

....The celebrated horn player, Arban, has been named 
Professor of the Horn, at the Paris Conservatory. 

....The celebreted violinist, Isidoro Lotto, professor at the 
Strasburg conservatory, succeeds to the same office in the 
Varsavia conservatory. 

....A new comic opera, by Arrieta, perhaps the best com. 
poser that the Spanish Peninsula boasts, has been represented 
with great success at Madrid. It is entitled ‘‘E] Amor Enam. 
orado.” 

....The Count Wittgenstein, whose first opera, ‘‘ Wolfem. 
brant,” was represented in different theatres of Germany, has 
finished another work entitled ‘‘ Cleopatra,” libretto by Mo- 
senthal. 

...The new operetta in three acts, by Suppé, ‘‘Donna 
Juanita,” was lately represented at the Friedrich-Wilhelm. 
stadt Theatre, Berlin, but by no means with the same success 
it already had had in Vienna. 

...The Russian journals announce the death of Oleg Garo- 
betz, one of the wandering minstrels that wanderabout Rsssia, 
singing old popular traditional songs. Oleg was 100 years 
old, possessed a wonderful memory, and could still sing all 
the national airs. 

...German journals assure the public that Wagner has an 
idea to go and reside in Italy, the doctors having recom- 
mended that climate for his health. It is said that the master 
will sell his country seat at Bayreuth, and will purchase a 
palace on the Grand Canal, Venice. 

....A concert given at Dresden by the renowned prima 
donna, Marcella Sembrich, had a splendid success. This distin- 
guished artist will sing at Varsavia this month, and next at 
ten representations, at 1,000 rubles of gold per evening; then, 
from December to"March, at St. Petersburg, and from March to 
April at Moscow, where she will receive 68,000 francs. 

....The theatrical agent and old theatre director, Ferdinant 
Réder, dead, has left a volume of memoirs, entitled, ‘‘The 
German Theatre During the Last Thirty Years.” F. Rider 
knew better than any one the subject he has written about, 
having passed his life in theatrical affairs and in the midst of 
artists. Besides, he was a man of spiritand knew how to 
write well, and therefore his book will not lack interest. 
Unfortunately it is not finished, but Réder had collected all 
the materials, and his daughter—Mila Réder—will give the 
last touch to the volume. 


Matters at Home and Abroad. 


HE encouragement and after-success of organ com- 
posers is a matter little debated and has but little 
interest for the general public. Organ works do not ap- 
peal to a very large class of music lovers, and these have 
not often the powerto do much towards spreading a love 
and taste for this special branch of the divine art. What- 
ever is done, therefore, to advance organists and to ele- 
vate the standard of modern organ compositions can 





only proceed from organized societies whose interest in 
the instrument is proportionate to their money power of 
helping forward the good work. It is a pleasure to note 
that even in Italy prizes are occasionally offered by socie- 
ties for the best original work for the organ. As an in- 
stance, I see that the “ Quartet Society ” has just awarded 
a thousand francs to Ed. Perelli for the best “organ 
sonata with fugue.” In Germany or England, where the 
organ is so much more studied and esteemed, such a fact 
would not create the same surprise as when it happens 
in a country in which exist but very few good modern or- 
gans. But, on this very account, the significance of the 
fact is greater, and indicates the growth of Italy in a 
direction which can only deepen its desire for solid and 
sterling musical works. Progress is inevitable. 

Froma certain advertisement in an Italian paper an 
idea may be obtained of the qualifications expected from 
those who have the ambition to become directors of 
bands. The Philharmonic Society of Valdagno adver- 
tises in this wise for a conductor. “ The contract, at pres- 
ent, will date up to September, 1882, and according to 
custom is periodically renewed, with the reorganization 
of the society itself, every three years, or may be every 
five years, in conformity with the decisions that may be 
adopted on that point by the committee and its advisers. 
The candidate must be essentially head and director of 
the band, and must, consequently, know all the wind in- 
struments, harmony, counterpoint, and instrumentation.” 
So far, so good; but even this does not wholly satisfy the 





from Hans Richter, if we may judge from the slow ‘emp the 


movements of the Eroica Symphony were taken at last Satur- 


day evening. 
Wacxer.—At the Vienna Opera House reigns supremely | 
the music of Wagner. 
another: ‘*Rienzi,” ‘‘Lohengrin,” ‘‘Meistersinger” and ‘‘Wal 
kiire.” | 


The following operas alternate one | 


directors of the society, as the following addendum 


shows: “It is preferred that the applicant, besides the 


above-mentioned qualifications, should also possess a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the stringed in- 
How many of our 
bandmasters could come up to all these requirements ? 
This is a question better left unanswered, because no 


struments, the piano and ¢he organ.” 
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means are at hand to enable a correct and just estimate 
to be formed of the knowledge possessed by those who 
have our best bands under control. 

Now “Deseret” has left New York the pleasing 
“peculiarity,” “Lawn Tennis” is to return. It will be 
given in the Bijou Opera House next Monday evening, No- 
vember 22. It seems to have had a good success in every 
city in which it was represented, a fact that need cause 
no surprise when it is understood how the public received 
it here, and how strongly such bright trifles appeal to the 
majority of amusement seekers. The success of such 
works depends upon the first performance creating a de- 
cidedly favorable impression; otherwise it is more than 
probable that no further efforts will succeed. This seems 
to be an indisputable fact, and one managers firmly be- 
lieve in, because they always shape their future course 
according to “ the way the wind blows.” 

The American Institute Fair will close on Saturday 
week, the 27th. It seems to have had a larger attend- 
ance this year than ever before, no doubt because of the 
excellence of the music rendered by Arbuckle’s Band: in 
conjunction with that gentleman’s playing upon the cor- 
net. The fine Jardine organ has also been admired by 
numerous visitors, and has formed one of the real attrac- 
tions of the fair. The tone of the instrument is espe- 
cially suited to the size and character of the place, and 
its appearance is all that could be desired in an organ of 
its extent. When the doors have been finally closed for 
the season, one of the most interesting places of amuse- 
ment will be “a vision of the past.” 

At Weimar, the city which passed a law fining every- 
body a certain sum who should thereafter play upon the 
piano with open windows, there has been formed a com- 
mittee to protest against this infringement of the private 
rights and full liberty of citizens. A decision has been 
arrived at by the members composing the aforesaid com- 
mittee, the substance of which is that, during the ensuing 
summer, pianists (in order not to be deprived of the ben- 
efit of the soft, balmy air, and at the same time not to 
violate the recent order issued by the city government) 
will really close the windows when they play, but—only 
after they have removed every pane of glass in the win- 
dow-frames. If this is not getting round the law with a 
vengeance, I would like to know what is. The idea 
should gain the inventor a massive and expensive testi- 
monial from the pianists of Weimar, for only once in a 
century does so brilliant an idea flash upon any commu- 
nity, in any country. The next idea will be to do away 
with windows altogether and substitute in their place wire 
net-work. Success to the Weimar piano pounder. 

A peculiar species of concerts flourish in London, which 
are termed “Smoking Concerts.”” The regular season of 
these concerts was opened October 25, by a society called 
the “Apollo Society Griffin-Glee,” which was founded in 
the year 1772, in the Masons’ Hall Tavern. Popular 
songs are rendered, besides madrigals, as well as instru- 
mental solos. Of course, it is understood that the softer 
sex have never penetrated into this holy of holies—at 
least, as listeners, if as waitresses. To certain individuals 
of a “jolly temperament,” no more delightful manner of 
passing an evening could be imagined. For myself, if 
the music performed is worth listening to, I would prefer 
to hear it wzzmus the clouds of smoke. All sorts of amuse- 
ments, as well as all sorts of persons, go to make up the 
a fact no moralist can deny. 

From Canadian reports, it seems that musicians do not 
feel inclined to stay in the Dominion, because of the slim 
encouragement and support which a grateful and appre- 
ciative public offers professional artists. From this it 
would appear, that music in Canada is at a low ebb, and 
that but little advance is being made among the general 
public with regard to a higher musical taste. This con- 
dition of things does not place “the country over the 
border” in avery good light, for with every really able 
artist who departs from among its people, Canada is de- 
When the arts cease to flourish in a 


world 


cidedly the loser. 
country, the true and substantial elements of a lofty civ- 
‘ation must be absent, and although business may be in 
thriving state the asthetic taste of the people cannot 
very strong when they feel no desire for all that is 
.utiful and elevating in the universe. Music is a great 
tor in modern civilization 
German opera seems to have a rather hard time in 
some European countries. There is no sympathy or sup- 
rt accorded it, if we must take the reports in foreign 
rnals as absolute facts, and as representing the true 
te and final decision of the populace of those countries. 
{lungary, German opera has been banished from the 
In Bohemia also, an effort is being made to 


{ 


atres, 


Stunp it out, and, further, in Belgium, at Gand, where | 


verful influences are arrayed on its side, it is said that 
‘ody goes tothe theatre. It seems scarcely possible that 
te alone is responsible for such remarkable manifesta- 
is, and, therefore, the only other solution offered with 


overrule everything. 

A short mention of an orchestra's doings before | close. 
The orchestra of the Bellini Theatre, Palermo, made 
such immoderate requests that the Impresario Beninati 
was forced to break every contract he had signed with it, 


from another city, if necessary. So Mapleson is not the 
only manager who has had trouble with the members of 
his orchestra as well as with his artists. He should be 
thankful for this and go merrily along. 

The latest fashion now is to engage a female cornetist 
to play solos on the cornet at refined beer gardens. Thus 
does the fair sex progress. CHRONICLER. 








+ First Philharmonic Concert. 

HE Academy of Music last Saturday night, November 
13, was a gratifying spectacle for those who have the 
interest and progress of music at heart, for the audience 
which had assembled was as brilliant as numerous. The 
orchestra which performed the somewhat heavy pro- 
gramme, numbered over a hundred musicians—35 play- 
ing the violin (first and second), 14 the viola, 12 the violon- 
cello, and 14 the contrabass, with the usual number of 
wood, wind, brass and percussion instruments. The solo- 
ists were, piano, Rafael Joseffy, and viola, Max Schwarz. 

Theodore Thomas was the conductor. 

The “Eroica” symphony, by Beethoven, was the first 
work on the programme. It was interpreted with such 
extreme care that it bordered on the automatic, and thus 
the mechanical expression was perfection itself. The 
movements were played at a tempo which bordered on 
the lethargic, with the exception of the scherzo, which 
was delicately and brilliantly rendered. Altogether, the 
symphony lacked that soul which giveth life, but a more 
faithful and refined interpretation of the notes it would 
be difficult to conceive as attainable. Extreme careful- 
ness is synonymous with the name Thomas, for whatever 
work the noted conductor undertakes is certain to re- 
ceive that exact attention, without which the first neces- 
sary quality of a good performance is absent—absolute 
technical perfection. The “Introduction” to the third 
act of Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” received a chaste 
and beautiful interpretation, and drew forth hearty ap- 
plause from all parts of the house. Berlioz’s symphony, 
opus 16, “Harold in Italy,” brought the concert to a 
termination. The movements have each a 
special interest, the titles serving well to explain the aim 
of the composer. The second movement, “March and 
Evening Prayer of the Pilgrim,” is especially lovely, and 
was delightfully played. The viola solo, in the hands of 
Max Schwarz, received an expressive rendering, and re- 
confirmed the artist in the position that he has so long 
occupied as a viola player. Berlioz’s work is, naturally 
enough, highly characteristic and imaginative. It de- 
picts by sounds, as accurately as is possible, the mental 
images which float in Harold’s mind and the outward 
objects which he sees. Here and there, but for the 
piquant orchestration, the music would border on the 
dry and barren, although it is always interesting to a 
degree. 

Joseffy’s reception was an enthusiastic one. 
the Henselt piano concerto, opus 16, in the most exqui- 
site manner, the double notes dropping from his fingers 
like a string of pearls. He has an indefinable grace and 
touch which has never been exhibited by any other pian- 
ist. The ease with which he plays and his manner, so 
unaffected, make him the beau ideal of pianists in all 
works where the power and impetuosity of the Tartar is 
not demanded. He has breadth, but not the breadth of 
the Titan. The concerto is more noted for the beauty 
and melodiousness of its themes than for its majesty. 
As a piano composition it is eminently satisfactory. Jo- 


various 


He played 


“Concerto Dramatique.” This he played with astonish- 
ing delicacy and beauty, and brought down the house 
again, but he could not be prevailed upon to add any- 
thing further. In thus acting he did well. 
enough; double and triple encores too much. 

This concert began the season auspiciously, and it is 
| not too much to expect that those to follow will be equal- 
| ly or, perhaps, more interesting. Theédore Thomas de- 
| serves much praise for his admirable conducting. 


VY The Album of Mozart. 
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city of Salzburg (full even yet of the memories of Mozart) re- 
| poses in the murmur of the waters of its allegorical fountains. 
| In fact the tiny cascades have their peculiar sounds, their 


, : ning seal 
regard to these proceedings is that politics is allowed to 


declaring that the unreasonable conditions demanded | 
would oblige him to seek another orchestra and bring it | 


Encores are | 


In a valley surrounded by high mountains, the quiet little | 


attractive melodies, and few cities possess, like Salzburg, a | 


.FOR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. UNAGTHORSZED REPROBUCTEON FORBIDDEN. 
Microfilm of a copy in 





seffy, on being enthusiastically called and recalled, gave | 
as an encore the bright and piquant scherzo from Litolff’s | 
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music so bright and clear; one appears to be in the cities of 
the Naiads. The Tritons sing victory in their shells; the sea- 
horses throw from their nostrils streams of foam 

The ‘*‘Giardino Mirabelli,” 
to bethe place where walk the hands of the author of ‘‘Zauber- 
fléte. 
Papageno would be believed caught in. the nets of a clever 


with its alluring secrets seems 


The birds warble there like Papageno ; more than one 
hunter, strolling in the ‘‘ Mirabelli Park ;" all the poetry of 
Mozart's lyric style will he comprehended, whilst admiring the 
series of mountains which forms the last plain of Salzburg 
and the majesty of this ‘‘ mountainous music” will be con 
ceived. 

Salzburg is the most pleasing of the cities of upper Austria 
it is evidently sad, melancholy to say the least, and vet fasci 
nating asa siren. It has it its little temple baptized with the 
name of A/ezarteum; it is the sanctuary of the piano, or, rather, 
spinet of the artist; his hats, his letters, his pocket-book of 
red satin, his manuscripts, are there religiously preserved 

Mozart was a linguist, and spoke and wrote, as was neces- 
sary, German, Italian, and French; by preference he dictated 
his works in the last language. 

Until the age of five years, the wonderful child lived ina 
house situated in an obscure and narrow street, Gefrerdestrasse 
To-day the house is the abode of a druggist; but as Austria 
worships its great men, so a lyre and the name of Mozart 
surmount the sign of the colonial commodities 
low room with a 


There, on the third floor, in a very gray 


brown tint, was born the little Wolfgang. But to return to 


the AMozarteum, where are to be found the archives that are 
essentially connected with this glory of the German art. It 
is in this temple that the pious hand of Frantz Jelinck, re- 
corder of the A/ozarteum, displays a jealous care to collect 
and preserve everything belonging to the great master. 

Under a modest little cover of brown morocco leather he 
secretes precious musical notes; in that modest casket, how 
many jewels ! 

The first little page of this album shows a simple ‘‘Minuet,” 
in C major, %-time, Mozart's first piece for study; twenty 
measures which should be given for practice to all little 
pianists. ; 

Mozart wrote his first work when only five years old, as his 
sister Anna attests, called ‘‘Nannerl” (affectionate nickname), 
who later became Baroness of Sonnenburg, now lying near 
the tomb of the cavalier Von Romm, composer, in Salzburg 
cemetery. 

It was in 1761 that the litthe Wolfgang composed his first 
‘* Minuet and Trio,” in G major; he was even bold enough at 
that age to begin to make use of the key with one sharp. In 
1762 he composed some little themes with one or two flats, 
and at the same time a more elaborate ‘‘ Minuet."" In 1763 he 
wrote another ‘‘ Minuet” for Paris, and even went so far as 
to adopt two sharps. 

In 1763, at Brussels, his first ‘‘ Sonata” appeared; an 
‘ Andante " and a delicious ‘* Minuet.” It is to be observed 
that these first compositions are uncertain efforts, and show 
that the passages are yet illy formed. 

The album shows also a composition written in 1763, faith- 
It reveals the writing 


fully photographed. inexperience in 


music of a child of only seven years. A ‘“‘lied”’ follows, 
words and music by Mozart, with accompaniment of cembals. 
It is a very sweet little page in which the awkwardness of the 
child ceases, and a certain spirited and bold character is ex- 
hibited. 
The 
translated literally. 


words written in the dialect of the country are here 


unlucky | am; how my steps 


‘*How 


waver when I start to go to thee. sighs console me 


Only 
every torture heaps itself on me when I think of thee.” 


This album finishes with a reproduction of a theatre pro- 


gramme conceived in these terms 
‘To-day, Friday, September 1, 1791, the actors of the Royal Im 
perial Theatre, by permission, will have the honor of executing, for the 
first time, ‘‘ Die Zauberflote,” grand opera in two acts, by Emmanuel 
Schikaneder.” 
PERSONAGES 


_  SPPPTTITCOT TTT CT .. Herr Gerl. 


PU esc bscnusnereceseeheuns Schack 

DIN: atcccucesnedeenedades conueee Winter 

First Priest...... - Schikaneder, Sr 

RE BUN sos cdnniwas Svdennencede esdenues Kristler 

ET ac a6 cence bees beeen P Moll 

Queen of the Night..........cceceeees Frau Hofer 

Pamina, her daughter . Fraulein Kloepfer 

First Lady..... xeueseedes siqesnanes Gottlieb 

Second Lady..... redecaeusy Hoffmann 

Do Ce wae saedaboul Schack 

PAORORO, 0c ccceccccescee oneee . Herr Schikaneder, Jr 
|} An Old Woman......... Frau Ger! 


| Second Slave.......... 


. Herr Monseul 


Monostatos, a Moor....... clecwgwe 
Gresecke 


Pe SE dia Kacadeececcescens 
Frasel 


Third Slave....... Starke 





Amadeus Mozart, chapel-master 


The music is by Herr Wolfgang 


and true imperial chamber composer. Herr Mozart, through respect 
for a kind and worthy public, and through friendship for the author of 
the melodrama, will himself direct the orchestra. 


The libretto of the opera, with two woodcuts representing Herr 
Schikaneder in the costume of Pafegeno (according to exact signs) 
will be sold in the vestibule of the theatre; price jo kreutzer 





Herr Gayl, painter of the theatre, and Herr Netzla, decorator 
flatter themselves that they have artistically executed the series of the 
melodrama, 

The admission fee is as usual 
The performance begins at 7 o'clock 





The last pad of the album presents a poem by Louis |, 
King of Bavaria—-‘‘ Homage to Mozart for the secular festival 


which took place on the 7th, 8th, and oth of November, 1836 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 





....Eaton’s ‘‘All The Rage” combination was at Milwau- 
kee last week. 

...+°' The Legion of Honor” at the Park Theatre promises 
to have an extended run. 

....Maggie Mitchell will appear at the Grand Opera 
House in ** Fanchon,” on November 29. 

..+.''Revels,” by the Rice Surprise Party, continues the 
attraction at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre. 

....Robson and Crane in *‘Sharps and Flats” are drawing 
weil at the Standard Theatre. The ‘‘Two Dromios” is in re- 
hearsal, 

....The 300th performance of ‘‘ Hazel Kirke” will take 
place on the 26th instant, when handsome souvenirs will be 
presented. 

..+.The attraction at the Masonic Temple for the present 
week is an eccentric musical comedy entitled ‘‘Tit-for-Tat; 
or, A Lover’s Frolic.” 

.‘‘Voyagers in Southern Seas” appears to have met 
with unqualified success at the Boston Theatre, and will hold 
the boards till further notice. 

....-Barney Macauley was arrested at Indianapolis last 
week for debit. Even managers when they become stars are 
not exempt from the great theatrical epidemic. 

..-+''A Celebrated Case” seems to possess a great deal of 
vitality, for it is being played in Brooklyn this week to good 
audiences. But perhaps Brooklyn has only just heard of it. 

..».In Chicago, last week, J. B, Polk appeared at McVick- 
er's Theatre in ‘‘A Gentleman from Nevada,” and Collier’s 
company in the *‘Banker’s Daughter,” appeared at Hooley’s. 

.."'A Voice from Heaven” is the title of anew drama 
which Leonard Grover is writing. If it tells him to beware 
of too much ** Boarding House” it may be relied on as au- 
thentic. 

....This is the last week of the Kate Claxton Com- 
pany in the ** Snow Flower” at the Bijou Opera House. To- 
night a performance of the ‘‘ Two Orphans” will be given 
for Miss Claxton’s benefit. 

..»-Annie Boyle, now traveling with Collier's ‘‘ Banker’s 
Daughter” 
est praise of her acting. She was at Hooley’s, Chicago, last 
week, and was unanimously praised. 


combination, has everywhere called out the high- 


..++Mr, Dalziel, manager of the Dalziel-Lingard combina- 
tion, appears to have been building up in the West a very 
pleasant reputation, Hardly a newspaper fails to award him 
high credit for the originality of his financial dealings. 

....'' Enchantment” was reproduced on Monday evening 
at Niblo’s Garden. Mlles, Cornalba, Cappelini and Gamis 
head the ballet, and the dramatic company includes Blanche 
Correlli, Adelaide Cherie, Jennie Yeamans and Henri Lau- 
rent, 

..--Lotta is playing her second week in Boston, at the 
Park, in ‘* Musette.”” Scientific maidens who know Sanscrit, 
and learned pundits of sixteen, have still humanity enough 
to find a world of dramatic power in one of Lotta’s really 
good kicks. 

....Since the election excitement subsided, ‘‘ A Child of 
the State,” the great drama of D’Ennery, which was produced 
It is at 
James M. Hardie has made 


at Wallack’s last season, has been very successful. 
Pike's, Cincinnati, this week. 


‘a mark in the leading rdle. 


..+»Rose Eytinge made a hit at the Grand Opera House in 
New Orleans on Monday night of last week, when she ap- 
peared as Gervaise in “Drink,” Cyril Searle’s acting of 
Coupeau was also highly complimented by the local press, 
especially his delirium scene. 

...»The new feature at the 'Frisco Minstrels this week is 
the burlesque ‘‘Sarah Heartburn,” with Backus as_ the 
ethereal Sarak and Birch as More-rice Count-de-Sacks, and 
Ricardo as the Princess Soup de Bouillon, The burlesque 
has not, however, given general satisfaction. 

..+.''Hazel Kirke,” with one of the Madison Square com- 
panies, opened at McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, on Monday 
evening, and Clark and Marble’s Tile Club in ‘Idle Hours,” at 
‘‘Around the World in Eighty Days” continues at 
The Academy of Music, recently burned, will be 
reopened during Christmas week. 


l looley’s. 


Haverly’s. 


Salvini's reappearance will be the sequel for much 
He will act in Italian and his company in 
Under the influence of a first night’s excitement, 
the latter are pretty certain to bawl at the star under the im- 
pression that like all foreigners he is very deaf. The com- 
pany, by the way, does not promise very well. 


amusement, 


Eayglish 


_ The Clara Morris matinées at the Park Theatre promise 
to become one of the most successful features of a season 
that is destined to be memorable. The house on Thursday 
of last week, the occasion of the first matinée, was crowded 
(o overflowing; and as many were unable to obtain admission 
was repeated on Thursday 


on that occasion, *' Article 47” 


afternoon, The third matinée was given on Thursday, 


..+-Collier’s ** Banker's Daughter’ combination was at 
Hooley's Theatre, Chicago, last week, and did a large week's 
Annie Bayle, a stranger to New York, played the 
part of Lidiam, and seems to have made a hit in the part. 


business. 





Seven years ago the same piece was played for the first time 
under the title of ‘‘ Lilian’s Last Love,” with James O'Neil, 
William Crane, George Giddens, Louise Hawthorne, and the 
rest of Hooley’s admirable stock company, including Harry 
Murdoch, who perished in the Brooklyn Theatre fire. 


..+.The jubilee performances at the Comédie Frangaise, in 
commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the establishment, proved an extraordinary 
success. The theatre was so crammed everv night that, lit- 
erally, not a seat wasempty. The programme, which was 
changed every evening, was strictly carried out, except on 
one evening, when Racine’s ‘ Britannicus” had to be sub. 
stituted for his ‘‘Iphigenie.” On the 28th the ‘‘ Ecole des 
Femmes” was given, with M. Got and M. Delaunay in the 
principal characters. Moliére’s famous comedy was followed 
by his one-act fantastic trifle called ‘‘ L’Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles,” wherein the actor-poet has represented himself, sur- 
rounded by his troupe, rehearsing a new piece. The ‘‘Im- 
promptu” has never been acted since Moliére’s death but twice, 
on which occasions the celebrated Samson assumed the part 
of the dramatist. The character is now sustained by M. 
Coquelin, while all the ladies of the troupe, exquisitely cos- 
tumed, took part in the piece. The evening's entertainment 
was wound up by M. Got’s recitation of verses for the occa- 
sion by M. Coppee. The jubilee was brought to a close by 
a gala performance of the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 


...Miss Cavendish has, on the whole, done wisely in sub- 
stituting Gunter’s play, the ‘‘Soul of an Actress,” for the 
‘*New Magdalen ” as the staple of her dramatic performances. 
The latter had been worn threadbare in this country, and its de- 
fects, from a philosophical standpoint, had been deliberately 
found to outweigh its merits. The part of Mercy Merrick gave 
her an opportunity to startle New York by her originality, but 
it needed something more than that to keep her before the pub- 
lic. ‘*The Soul of an Actress” cannot be said to possess 
transcendent virtues, but it is a play in which Miss Caven- 
dish shows to advantage, and in which she is doing well in 
the large cities. It will wear out the season, at all events. 
There are few actresses for whom a powerful character could 
be drawn with better prospects of success than Miss Caven- 
dish, nor are there wanting men of brains in New York to 
suit her with a part. Vider ought to think of this. 


...The ‘*Corinne Merrymakers” constitute a troupe 
which is giving one of the prettiest entertainments to be seen 
‘in the country, and is speedily winning its way to recogni- 
tion. The close of its engagement in Boston found it an 
established favorite. The Merrymakers, like many other 
similar organizations, are forced to give New York a wide 
berth, for the reason that little Corinne herself, the central 
figure of the party, and a child actress of unusual promise, 
is only seven years of age. Without being one of those 
melancholy objects, an infant phenomenon, she is amazingly 
clever and precocious. It would, in the opinion of her pa- 
rents, be impossible to convince the Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Children that the little creature is not a sufferer, 
and she must remain a stranger to New York until she ceases 
to be a wonder. 

.+.The sudden collapse of Agnes Robertson’s Chicago 
engagement seems not to have entirely vanquished her or 
caused her to renounce her intention of remaining on the 
stage. Shortly after Christmas she will appear in an adap- 
tation of a play by Dumas, title withheld, which Mr. Cazauran 
is localizing. Of course Mrs. Boucicault’s return to the 
stage is purely her own business; but in view of the approach- 
ing divorce trial, and the undoubted fact that she has no longer 
her beauty to rely on, good taste and ordinary prudence 
would seem to give hera double hint not to close her eyes 
to the fact that she has already failed and will, probably, fail 
worse next time. The stage is full enough of flaws which 
the public, or at least one portion of it, takes pleasure in at- 
tacking. It does not need that a lady whose domestic 
troubles reach a climax should immediately return to it and 
thus make them common property. 
+....Sarah Bernhardt’s répertoire for the present week is 
‘*Camille” on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings; 
‘*Hernani” on Thursday and Friday evenings, and ‘‘ Frou- 
Frou " for the matinée on Saturday. On Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday of next week ‘‘ The Sphinx ” will be given, 
with ‘‘ Phédre” on Thursday and Friday evenings and ‘‘Ca- 
mille” for the matinée on Saturday. Mr, Abbey announces 
that excellent seats can be had at the box office for all the 
performances at regular rates. At the matinée on Saturday, 
when ‘‘ Adrienne Lecovureur”’ was repeated, the audience 
was the largest and most fashionable ever assembled ata 
matinée in that theatre. The receipts amounted to more 
than $4,000, 

...-'' Two Nights in Rome” is occasionally referred to as 
being an American play, and the best ever written. It is a 
good play and was written by an American author; but it is no 
more American than Daniel Rochat or the Lancashire lass. 
Its scene is certainly not American unless the Eternal City 
has been recently annexed; the home life and character of 
Americans is not expressed, unless they all habitually spend 
most of their time in Italy; the characters are not American, 
and the incident and motive are as purely Latin as the con- 
struction of the play is English. Mr. Hess in calling his 
party the International Opera Company gives a hint as to the 
It is a very clever and enormous- 


Kit” and ‘* Deacon 


real epithet to apply to it. 
ly characteristic international drama, 





Crankett” are, more accurately speaking, American dramas, 
the latter even more thoroughly so than the former, which 
follows the accepted English method of construction. 

.++.So firm a hold has ‘‘The Guv'nor” taken on the public 
that it is announced for presentation at Wallack’s unti| 
further notice, and all preparations for future attractions are 
suspended for a time. 

..+.Irving made an innovation on the old order of things 
theatrical in London by his arrangement to play, in the first 
fortnight in November, ‘‘The Corsican Brothers” eight times 
a week at the Lyceum Theatre. 

..++‘'Hobbies” is at the Brooklyn Park Theatre this week, 
and has so far done exceedingly well. The injunction upon 
Miss Ramsden had the effect of gratuitously advertising a 
pretty girl and deserving performer. 

..+.‘' Needles and Pins,” the new production at Daly’s 
Theatre, is likely to be one of the most popular of the holiday 
attractions. Mrs. Gilbert assumes the juvenile part of 
Dorie Heffron, and as such elicits great applause. 

...»Harvard boys have been attending Mary Anderson’s 
performances in Boston gratuitously by going upon the stage 
as supers. But even then they could not behave themselves, 
and have been forbidden the back door for riotous behavior. 

....Emily Soldene seems to have a queer idea of American 
taste, but one so firmly fixed that she cannot give it up for a 
true one. Each company she brings over seems to be a little 
worse than the last, and each performance a revelation of in- 
creasing slipshodness of execution. 

..--Neil Burgess and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat had an 
interview one day last week. Was it a consequence or a co- 
incidence that the paper spoke of the man as the only one 
who could play the Widow Bedott, and if either, is it not a 
rather neat stab at a good variety actor? 

...-One of the very first of the light and riotous farce com 
edies of last season was Gus Williams’ ‘‘Our German Senator,”’ 
which opened its season in Brooklyn, and began what prom- 
ises to be a long careerof prosperity. Williams has expanded 
its story, preserved its sentimental portion, maintained the 
comedy element and added to it, until it is now among the 
most trustworthy of its class on the stage for filling the house 


at one night stands. 


....Paul Deroulede’s new tragedy, ‘‘La Moabite,”’ created 


a great sensation at its reading in the rooms of Mme, Ed- 
mond Adam, the directress of the Mouvelle Revue. The plot 
is religious, and is treated iu vigorous style and with strong 
language. The play had been accepted at the Frangais, and 
was about to be put in rehearsal when the manager informed 
M. Deroulede that the work must be postponed; whereupon 
he instantly withdrew it from the Frangais. 

....W. E. Sheridan, who is one of the best leading men in 
the country, and who has this advantage over Mr. Thorne 
that he is equally at home in dress and pantaloon parts, in 
tragedy and in comedy, is reserving a new piece founded on 
the ‘‘Mystery of Edwin Drood,” for initial production in San 
Francisco. No reason is assigned for this choice, though the 
difficulty of obtaining a hearing in a New York theatre ora 
kind word from the New York critics may well provoke such 
a selection. 

..+.The Boston G/ode has not done very much to establish 
a reputation as a newspaper of great discernment, but one 
phrase of comment in its columns is likely to commend its 
taste in dramatic matters. It speaks of ‘‘Sharps and Flats,” 
Robson and Crane’s latest imbecility, as the worst play in 
existence, except ‘‘Brass.” The only criticism that good 
taste or good sense could make upon this characterization is 
that ‘‘Brass” is no longer in existence. Public contempt and 
aversion buried it some years ago. 


keT7A story is going the rounds that not only has Madame 
Modjeska dropped the title of Countess, but that some en- 
terprising and meddlesome root grubber has discovered her 
to be Irish and not Polish by birth. If that is the case, her 
talents are more striking than they have hitherto seemed; in 
fact, her genius for broken English becomes an acquisition 
not to be despised. But will she not be compelled to drop 
the Madame as she did the Countess, and become the plain 
Miss Modjeska or Mrs. Bozenta? 

..++Frank Mayo has been hard at work this season perfect- 
ing his recently acquired play, ‘‘Van, the Virginian,” for 
future use, That he will ever purge it of its intrinsic dreari- 
ness one would be little inclined to believe, but for the le- 
gend that ‘‘Davy Crockett” when it first fell into his hands 
was almost as tiresome. Having hacked the latter into shape, 
given it motive and movement, and made a fortune out of it, 
there is still a chance that Mr. Campbell’s early work may 
become successful. 

..--A Baltimore paper, the Gazette, labors under the mis- 
apprehension that Helen Dingeon and John Guurlay were 
among the Troubadours who made a hit in England. They 
were not. Mr. Gourlay found his level in burlesque, and 
Miss Dingeon ought to have risen to hers in some first-class 
light opera company. She is a bright little actress, with a 
pretty voice and method, and will be heard from again, no 
doubt. The Troubadours have already begun their season, 
and the ‘‘Brook” continues to exercise its old time fascination. 

..».No more capable manager or more amiable gentleman 
ever lived than Leonard Grover; but he seems to have aban- 


doned ‘* My Son-in-Law” and taken up with the ‘* Boarding 
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House” again too soon in Philadelphia. 
better play, but the latter is his favorite. 


The former is the 


...-The Tom Thumb combination appeared at Library 
Hall, Newark, every evening last week. 

.... Bartley Campbell’s ‘‘Matrimony” is said to take well in 
the West; at all events, as an improvement upon the original 
article. 

....- Maggie Mitchell is playing this week at the Arch Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, in ‘* Jane Eyre,” ‘‘ Fanchon” and 
Barefoot.” 

....Joe Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle began on Monday 
night atwo weeks’ engagement. He is supported by Rosa 
Rand as Gretchen. 

...‘‘Deacon Crankett” has scored a big success in Phila- 
delphia, owing to the fact that the Philadelphia mind is grad- 
ually expanding, 

....The Young Men’s Sodality Club, of Burlington, Ia., 
gave last week a dramatic entertainment, which was well at- 
tended and mer.torious. 

....Collier’s Union Square Company in the ‘‘Banker’s 
Daughter” is booked at Quincy, IIl., for the 22d, and Ma- 
cauley, in ‘‘A Messenger from Jarvis Section,” at the same 
place for a later date. 

...Michigan seems to be a sort of Golgotha for ‘* Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” companies. The last to leave a set of whiten- 
ing skulls there was Hugh’s. It is a pity that Michigan is 
nut situated on the Atlantic seaboard. 

....If Leonard Grover’s new venture at the Philadelphia 
Broad turns out at all satisfactorily this public expect to see 
a great and surprising change among New York’s way down 
town theatres. Mr. Grover has adopted a scale of low prices 
which would make some New York managers feel poor at 
the mere suggestion. Twenty-five cents admission and 
twenty-five cents extra for secured seats purchased during 
the day seems a small figure for good plays and good acting 
to be quoted at Mr. Grover may.be relied on, however, to 
know what he is about. Philadelphia is a curious city, and 
cannot be judged by any other. ' 

.‘‘The Tourists’—but there is coming a time, it is 
to be hoped, when such rubbish as ‘* The Tourists” offer will 
have no charm, even for the minors who gather in the gallery 
of a theatre. Were there anything that appealed even in- 
directly to the art sense of an audience in this farrago of 
childish nonsense one would not grudge its semblance of 
popularity, but the sight of grown human beings saying and 
doing such things as are said and done, presumably for the 
amusement of sane and full grown human beings, is not a 
spectacle calculated to impress a stranger with a belief that the 
intellectual millenium is at hand. 

....St. Louis, which remembers John McCullough as a 
rather loud-mouthed, good-natured, burly actor of the mus- 
cular Christian order and no school at all, has just had two 
weeks of him, and, if the newspapers express the general 
opinion of the public, has been more than merely pleased 
with him, McCullough has fewer faults of mannerism than 
any tragedian living. In réles which demand but little in- 
sight and merely the application of native talent and tradi- 
tion like Othello, or observed and marked effects like Virgin- 
ius, McCullough borders so nearly on greatness that before 
he has reached the sere and yellow stage he bids fair to be 
the representative American tragedian. 

....John T. Ford, the Baltimore manager, was presented, 
November g, with a handsome and costly gold medal by a 
number of prominent citizens, in recognition of his services 
toward making the recent sesqui-centennial celebration of 
the city such an entire success. On one side of the medal is 
a figure representing Baltimore, to the right of which is the 
date 1730 and to the left 1880. Below the figure is a repre- 
sentation of the commerce of the city; that of 1730 being 
represented by a single ship and that of 1880 bya fleet of 
On the reverse side of the medal is the following in- 
scription: ‘* Presented to John T. Ford for his early interest 
and intelligent zeal in promoting the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of Baltimore, October, 1880. 


ships, 





BALTIMORE, November 10.—At Ford's, the Tile Club, in 
“Idle Hours.” have been playing to large houses. At the 
Holliday Street Theatre, the popular favorite, Maggie Mitchell, 
played during the week ended November 6‘'Fanchon”’ ‘‘Pearl 
of Savoy,” and ‘‘Lorle.” The attractions this week are: Acad- 
emy of Music—Salisbury Troubadeurs in ‘‘Brook.” Ford's 
Opera House—Haverly’s Minstrels. Holliday Street Theatre— 
Maud Granger in “Two Nights in Rome.” Monumental 
Cheatre—Lecnzo Brothers in ‘‘Avenged; or the Days of the 
Front Street Theatre—C. W. Barry in ‘‘Roped In.” 

R. 


Sierras,” 


Burtincron, [a., November 10.—On Tuesday evening, 
November g, Gulick-Blaisdell’s Hop Scotch Party, despite 
the rain, played to quite a large house. The company has 
made several changes since their last appearance. Aug. 
Bruno was the attraction, and he proved to be a valuable ac- 
The company was 
It is a noticeable 


quisition, as the frequent encores testified. 
aly managed by Mr. Browne, of Chicago. 





act that Gulick-Blaisdell have the best of managers, and do } 


ust what they promise every time. On the 16th inst. ‘‘ The 
Rerger Family” is to appear here with its new company, in- 
iding a fine military band. It has several strong attractions 


Barlow, Primrose and | 
Max. 


and will draw a crowded house. 
West’s Minstrels are booked for the 2oth, I believe. 





JACKSONVILLE, Ill., November 9.—No ‘‘Millions In It” 
for Colonel Sellers on his last appearance at Strauss’ Opera 
House here. Raymond has many admirers here, but never 
enough to fill his coffers. The fact is, dramatic people don’t 
have half a chance to do a good business here. They are 
forced upon a narrow, contracted 7 by g stage, without proper- 
ties or any of those adjuncts required to make work smooth 
and effective; then the audience leaves the house disappoint- 
ed, and pronounces the acting bad. Combinations and 
variety shows draw well. ‘‘Buffalo Bill,” ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” 
and ‘Uncle Tom” have things all serene and lovely with 
them when here. Nixon’s Troupe is now here, but the 
weather is badly against it. It deserves credit for playing as 
faithfully to empty seats as toa full house. Several shows 
are billed for the next two weeks, OTHO. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., November 8.— Mary Anderson has 
played here this week to full houses, and has excited great 
enthusiasm among the critics. Sprague’s ‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” has been running at the Academy, to fair audiences. 

F. 


Newark, N. J., November 10.—Manager Caldwell, of the 
Grand Opera House, promises a number of extraordinary 
attractions during the season. The Fifth Avenue company 
appear here on Friday and Saturday evenings and Saturday 
matinee of this week, in ‘‘ The Two Orphans.” Mary Ander- 
son, Chanfrau, J. K. Emmett, Charlotte Thompson, and the 
Madison Square company in ‘‘ Hazel Kirke,” are among the 
principal attractions booked.—At The Park, under Leonard 
Gray, the efficient manager, ‘‘ Our Gentlemen Friends” will 
be given on the 11th and 12th, and Fanny Davenport appears 
on Saturday, the 13th. A. Dacio. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 11.—A large audience witnessed 
the initial performance at the Chestnut Street Opera House 
of ‘‘Deacon Crankett.” Lawrence Barrett, whose appear- 
ance is always an event of interest to those who appreciate 
the rare artistic quality of his work, has just commenced an 
engagement at the Chestnut Street Theatre as Richelieu in 
Bulwer’s play of that name. The play is handsomely placed 
upon the stage, and Mr. Barrett was enthusiastically received 
by a fashionable audience. ‘‘ Marble Heart,” ‘* Yorick’s 
Love” and ‘‘Julius Cesar” are to be played in succession. 
A good stock company, popular prices and an interesting 
comedy augur a promising career for the South Broad Street 
Theatre under the new management of Leonard Grover and 
Jay Rial. ‘‘Our Boarding House,” produced for the first 
time in three years, was the opening attraction. A feature 
of the management deserving indorsement and encourage- 
ment is the adoption of a scale of low prices. Salvini, the 
Italian tragedian, who is expected to arrive in America about 
the 16th instant, will begin his season in Philadelphia at the 
Arch Street Theatre, supported by a strong company. One 
hundred of the best seats for the Bernhardt season, at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, were purchased by a single specu- 
lator in this city, who has amassed a fortune by his illegiti- 
mate business. He will fleece the public out of about $1,000 
clear profit next January, as he expects to get $10 for some 
of his seats. J. Viennor. 


Quincy, Ill., November 11.—The amusement lovers of this 
city are having a treat this year—Managers Clay and Buckley 
are bringing them so many good things. Lawrence Barrett, 
“The Gentleman from Nevada,” and Mary Anderson, were 
obliged to cancel their dates on account of the election, but 
will come later in the season. Mary Anderson is booked for 
February; date not fixed. Yesterday, the Harrison Musical 
and Comedy Company presented the laughable comedy of 
‘*Photos,” to a large and happy audience. Madame Rentz’s 
Female Minstrels give an entertainment to-day, Pat 
Rooney at the Opera House on the evening of the 16th inst. ; 
Haverly’s Mastodon Minstrels on the 1gth; Frank Mayo as 
Davy Crockett on the 25th; Nick Roberts’ Humpty Dumpty 
Troupe on the 30th; the Troubadors in ‘*Patchwork” on De- 
cember 5; Maggie Mitchell in ‘Little Barefoot,” on Febru- 
ary 10; T. W. Kean, the tragedian, on April 1; John A. 
Stevens in ‘‘Unknown,” later in the same month; and last, 
but not least, Denham Thompson as Josh Whitcomé, some 
time in May, are among the attractions promised. PReEsTo. 


RicHMoND, Va., November 10.—Owing to inclement 
weather during the past week places of amusement were 
poorly attended. N.C. Goodwin's Froliques played on the 
Ist and 2d, to the best houses of the week. On the 3d and 
4th, ‘‘The Galley Slave” was presented by Bartley Campbell's 
excellent company, and it is to be regretted that its engage- 
ment was not financially successful. On the sth and 6th, 


Goodwin’s Froliques returned and played to miserable 





houses. Nick Roberts’ ‘Humpty Dumpty” played on the 
8th and gth (with matinee) to packed audiences. 
and the Chapman sisters will open on the 12th. 


Denham 





....The ‘‘scenes” out of use atthe Paris Opera House have 
been sold by auction. A certain number are yet in a very 
good condition, especially those that were painted during the 
last years of the existence of the Le Peletier Theatre, and 
which escaped being burnt and which now are too little for the 
large cornice of the stage of the new Opera House. The 
scenes were purchased by many directors of provincial theatres. 


P The Soundboards of Pianofortes. 


[CONTINUED } 
HERE are few persons who can have failed to 
admire the rich musical tone emitted by a glass globe 
particularly when it is struck by a hammer of suitable soft- 
ness. With such an elastic material as glass there may not 
be much in this peculiarity to occasion surprise; but when it 
is considered that by far the larger portion of the glass may 
be dispensed with, if only its place be supplied with wood, 
and that without injury to the tone, it is certainly calculated 
to excite surprise and not a little speculation as to how so 
inelastic a material could be influenced as to rival glass in its 
vibrations. If a slip of glass 12 inches in length by 1 inch 
wide is carefully supported at its nodes by pieces of string, 
it may be struck with scarcely any acoustical effect, although 
it will at the same time be easy to perceive that the glass 
itself is in a state of active vibration; but if now the same 
slip is laid with its nodes resting on the sides of a rough 
deal box, which for this purpose should be about six inches 
across, so arranged that the bottom of the box shall be al- 
lowed free scope for vibration, a sound of peculiar richness 

and power will immediately be heard. 

Simple as this experiment is, its result is in truth so dif- 
ferent to what might have been expected, that were it now re- 
lated for the first time it would probably be received with in- 
credulity; but in reality this simplicity is confined to the tn 
strument alone, and even then it is apparent rather than real, 
for within the limits of this little toy are comprised the prin 
ciples of all musical instruments that are provided with 
soundboards, and a careful study of its action will probably 
do more towards showing the steps that may be taken with a 
prospect of improvement, than all the theory that was ever 
written on the subject. 

It will not, of course, be supposed that so interesting a 
piece of philosophy has been allowed to linger in want of an 
explanation; that most generally accepted being that besides 
its superficial vibration, there exists within the grain of the 
wood certain mysterious cells or chambers, whose province 
it appears is to seize upon the raw material of sound as soon 
as created, and to render it sweeter or more mellow than 
otherwise it would be. There is something so poetical in 
this theory that, were it not likely to prove misleading, it 
wquld be a thousand pities to attempt to disprove it; but as, 
despite—or perhaps, rather in consequence of—its beauty, it 
has enticed thousands into schemes of improvement that 
could end only in failure, while it has distracted their atten- 
tion from others that would have offered better chances of 
success, I will endeavor to show its fallacy. In the first 
place, like many another equally plausible witness, it proves 
a little too much; since the glass globe (already alluded to), 
without the assistance of any such cells, is capable of pro- 
ducing a tone which for quality and richness would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to surpass; and in the second, | would 
point out that sound, once created, is from its very nature 
far too impatient to set forth on its travels, to tarry for any 
process of qualifying, however much it may need it. 

Evidence of a more practical nature may be obtained by the 
student at his leisure, by substituting iron, or such other sub- 
stances as his ingenuity may suggest, instead of wood, for the 
‘augmenting frame."’ It may also assist him to know that, in 
my own experiments, I have frequently employed metal for 
the bellies of pianos, and that in one particular instance I sub- 
stituted soft zinc, without the slightest alteration in either 
quantity or quality of tone, and with so little to its sustaining 
power that without a previous knowledge it would have been 
impossible to pick out the instrument. At the same time it 
will, | hope, be understood that these experiments have been 
made solely with a view of testing how far the old theory of 
‘**cellular resonance” was correct, and not from any hope of 
finding a better material than wood of which to construct 4 
soundboard. The discovery that it is to the surface and its 
actual vibration only that tone alone is due, being sufficiently 
important, in my opinion, to more than repay any outlay of 
tirae or trouble. 

Starting from this position, a perfect soundboard may be 
defined as (1) ‘‘a light and rigid surface (2) of suitable area, 
(3) not vibratory in itself, but exceedingly delicate in its re- 
ception of any vibrations that may be conveyed to it.” The 
first pari of this proposition will, | know, be received with- 
Out question ; the second may at present remain undehned 
though that it bears a definite relation to the number of pul- 
sations required from it I shall hereafter be able to prove 
The third is a point much disputed in the music trade; but l 
think there can be no doubt that, though in the upper portion 
it may not be of so much consequence, it may be taken 
as a certainty that, from the tenor downwards, a sound. 
board that resists the vibrations of the strings not 
only shortens the period of their vibrations, but by 
sending back a pulsation along their 
brings into play the higher harmonies as to seriously de- 
How this is effected a 


entire length, so 


teriorate the quality of the tone. 
homely illustration will show. If two persons hold each ove 
end of a rope, and one of these sends a wave along its 
length, the one at the other end will receive its impulse with 
almost exactly the force it was transmitted; but if, instead of 
being held, one of these ends is fastened to a wall, the wave 
will be returned by recoil, and if at the same time a series of 
regular waves are being sent along the rope, this recoil will 
do as much to interfere with their uniformity as a sound- 
board too firmly fixed could do to the regular harmonics of 


the string.—W. H. Daviess, in the Zaglish Mechant 
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This journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical 
nd dramatic field. With a full sense cf the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devoid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close atte: tion to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
QO DO ee ee 60.00 
TAS BEORIRS. 2.0 cccccvcceséeece 40.00 | Twelve Months... ... ....... 00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 
Thursday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money order payable to the order of Howarp Lockwoop, Pub- 
lisher, 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCK WOOD, Publisher, 
P, O, Box 3893. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Curcaco, Itt. P. G. Monrog, 
General Manager. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Jutes Viennot, Gen’l 
Maneger. 


WILLIAM E. NICKERSON - + - - - EDITOR. 


HEN the public has settled its mind, once and 
forever, whether it shall be Haverly’s Kiralfy’s 

Niblo's Garden, or Kiralfy’s Haverly’s Niblo’s Garden 
Theatre, or Niblos Garden's Haverly’s Kiralfy’s 
(heatre, or something or other, there shall come 
peace. At all events, at the play house which the 
present generation has grown up to call Niblo’s Gar- 
den “‘ Enchantment” is revived, not lent by distance, 
hut put on exhibition jointly by Colonel Haverly and 
the Kiralfys, and with much of the splendor that 
ought to accompany a resurrection as we conceive it. 
Niblo’s seems by prescriptive sight to be the home 
of spectacle, and for our part we think such a theatre 
occupies fully as important a position in the economy 
of theatrical amusements as any that presents the 
i-nglish drama undefiled, the French drama, character- 
istically the opposite, or the lyric and vaudeville thea- 
tres that live by providing toothsome novelties of all 
kinds for their patrons. Why should there not be a dis- 
tinctively spectacular theatre? Why, indeed, should 
not spectacle, with all its accompaniments of tinsel and 
ballet of sensuous form and radiant color, of rich de- 
signs in painting and grouping, and colored lights and 
twinkling limbs and feats of strength and skill, 
be accorded its place, among the exhibitions at 
which one loves to gaze as any other form 
of amusement? ‘The eye that cannot kindle at 
cold antiques or drink in the loveliness of even a 
transatlantic star can, at all events, find pleasure in 
such groups as ‘‘Enchantment” offers, where, if the fig- 
ires are not all models for sculptors, they are, at 
least, warm with the pulsations of humanity and 
vraceful in movement as well as in repose. ‘‘Enchant- 
ment” is, as a spectacle, as beautiful asever. Its mu- 
sical embellishment is better fitted to stand the fire of 
criticism than ever, for Laurent and Corelli—if Jove 
laughs at lovers’ perjuries, the rest of the Pantheon 
smile approvingly upon even the shadow of con- 
tancy—sing, at all events, in tune. Jennie Yeamans 
sno younger than she was when, a very few years ago, 
her childish sauciness charmed by its very natural- 
ness, but she is vastly more clever; Adelaide Cherie’s 
abundant good looks and person, Turner and Felix 
Mowis, and the rest all do their best to make things 
pleasant for the audience; and the scenic artist, stage 
carpenter and ballet master, the specialty artists and 
the danseuses all succeed in concealing from the au- 
dience the unimportant fact that, while the super- 
structure of “Enchantment” is dazzingly beautiful, 
the textual basis is the silliest twaddle that ever pre- 


ceded * Deseret.” 


rf FOHN MCCULLOUGH. 

HE return of the famous tragedian, John McCul- 
lough, to the New York stage is an event which 
is justly considered important, for within six years 
John McCullough has risen from the position of a 
great local favorite and the pride of San Francisco to 
that of the most characteristic American tragic actor. 
There has been no metamorphosis in this change of 
relation to the stage, only a rapid development of 
faculties and a growth of natural gifts in congenial 
soil. He was, so to speak, pot-bound in California, 
and grew into rank efflorescence. ‘Transplanted to 
the wider field of the national stage, those exuber- 
ances which won him on his first appearance the pat- 
ronizing approval of the critics of the past have been 
toned away, and the energies once wasted in deform- 
ity have been directed to a nobler artistic pur- 

pose. ) 

Personally McCullough has always been a great 
favorite. The rugged sterling honesty of the man 
made him an idol in the Far West, and his praises pre- 
ceding him wounded the pride of the Eastern world 
who wearied of hearing this Aristides of the buskin 
termed the Just. In fact, McCullough had to face 
down the reaction from his great popularity. Carp- 
ing, envious persons insisted that professional defects 
were too often obliterated by personal excellences, and 
a very general belief gained ground that because 
he was a good fellow he could not be a great 
actor. 

For our part we have always been ready to affirm 
the possibilities of real greatness in McCullough. 
Even at a time when his voice was raucous and 
strident, when his gestures were rough and ready and 
redundant, and the aggressive healthfulness of his 
mind and body gave him a robustious and periwig- 
pated mannerism, no judge of acting could deny that 
beneath these faults of style there lived a grandeur of 
conception, and dwelt a concentrated power of feel- 
ing and expression, that must some day awaken the 
convictions of the world that a great actor was in proc- 
ess of development. That promise has long ago 
been redeemed. The hearty strength has given con- 
sent to tenderness most melting at times, and the more 
effective because it is a concession of strength. Some 
characters, as Othello, Brutus, Spartacus, and Lear, find 
in Mr. McCullough’s acting interpretation more intelli- 
gible and more true to nature and the lofty ideal of 
the poet than we can find in almost any other actor 
of the present generation. In fact there is a breadth 
of feeling, reasoning and being about McCullough 
that remind one constantly of Forrest, but of Forrest 
mellowed, subdued and softened. 

In no classic role is the tragedian shown -to better 
advantage than in that of Vrginius, which he has been 
playing at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. The scenes as 
they are presented follow in a succession of studies, 
psychological and artistic, that are most affecting. He is 
the Roman father, tender and proud of his daughter; 
the Roman warrior, braving in himself the onset of un- 
numbered foes; the Roman ideal, a citizen forgetful of 
no duties and negligent of no rites; kindly, noble, 
courageous, happy, conscious of virtue and proud to 
be its representative. Later, the Roman general, de- 
voted to his charge, the idol of his officers, stern in 
the field, melting with manly tenderness in his home. 
Another scene, and Virginius stands before us writh- 
ing in agony at the hideous message brought him of 
the Decemvir’s lustful scheme—burning to avenge the 
insult and to save his only child. In the forum 
what a scene! The soldier, citizen and father lost 
in one thought, defying the powers of evil, con- 
scious of right and of the strength that comes 
of such knowledge. And when the dreadful sen- 
tence comes, when the heroic. soul finds itself 
enmeshed in the snare of the Decemzir, its idol 
stained with the shameful look of the guilty judge, 
how grand and yet how simple the action. Sophocles 
depicting the death of Iphigenia, conceived no grander 
scene than McCullough’s Virginius presents when the 
fatal knife is plunged into V7rginia's heart, and the 
sweet, pure victim of lust is laid at her father’s feet to 


cry to the gods for vengeance. Throughout these 





scenes, whose climax is wrought with enthralling skill, 


the power of the actor is held in abeyance. Neither 
‘rant nor artifice is employed to impress the audience. 
The passion that tears the soul of Virginius is too 
awful to be phrased. The deed is done with a con. 
tinuance of action and of intonation that bespeak a 
depth of tragedy that language and gesture are weak 
to tell. And here, indeed, the actor might pause, hay. 
ing reached a tragic climax not to be forgotten. But 
all at once the current of the tragedy sweeps into the 
being of Virginius himself. The gaunt and sorrowful 
apparition of the succeeding scene tells of the rack 
upon which remorse has rent him, until we come 
to a scene as tremendous and terrible as any art of fic- 
tion, of sculpture, of painting, of history, has ever 
presented—a scene which may be placed beside the 
immortal horror of the Laocoon itself. The curtain 
rises in the fifth act upon a tableau never to be for- 
gotten. Upon the ground lies Appius Claudius, dead; 
above him crouches, with vacant eye, like a bird of 
prey, Virginius. It isa study never to be forgotten. 
In that pose the question is asked, “What hast thou 
done?” The madman has taken a life. Dimly he re- 
alizes that the spirit of his enemy has gone. And 
what next? Whither has it gone? What charter had 
he to send it upon its awful flight? The vengeance of 
the madman has been glutted, and yet-—? The spirit 
of murder stands before the audience and asks: To 
what purpose? There is nothing grander, more awful 
or more suggestive upon any stage than this tremen- 
dous group. 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 

PROPOS of what we’said last week of Joseph 
Jefferson and his attempted emancipation from 
a part that has enslaved him, appears the weary come- 
dian himself in New York to give point and emphasis 
to our suggestions. Because, with a great deal of def- 
erence to Mr. Poole and a great deal more to the 
shade of the late Tom Donnelly, peace to his ashes, 
the Grand Opera House occupies a position among 
New York theatres of a most extraordinary character. 
It is the popular medium for seeing good work, the 
one-shilling day, so to speak, in the great amusement 
exhibition, the concession to what snobs like to term 
the ‘‘plebs” of New York, and the altar upon which 
the sacrifice is laid after it has survived its-usefulness 
to the devotee. The late Tom Donnelly—may light 
shine upon his soul forever, for it was a human soul, 
and its humanity still glowed with the divine spark of 
love toward all men in spite of trials and tribulations 
—meant nothing else when he took hold of the Grand 
Opera House than to buy up the poultry of Saturday 
night cheap at the markets and peddle it half price on 
Monday morning. And by doing just what he in- 
tended to in the dramatic line he gave the west siders 
a treat and made for himself a profit and a name for 
sagacity which, with all his shrewdness and all his 
kindly, jovial qualities, he never made before. When 
the rent was, as it was soon after he took hold of the 
Grand Opera House, a mere matter of check drawing 
and not of shinning, Donnelly looked higher, and 
served his west side patrons the fresh meats of the 
drama at the ordinary prices, and some of them who 
had known better days understood and were grateful. 
But no matter what the good old fellow did, its early 
character, under the new régime, is not to be effaced, 
and whatever one encounters at the Grand Opera House 
wears an expression of either lofty condescension——as 
for instance, Wallack; or of confessed degeneracy, of 
which Sothern is a fair type. Indeed, it did not re- 
quire Horace Wall’s apologetic sigh and explanation, 
during his principal’s last engagement, to assure the 
casual acquaintance that ‘‘My boy, you know the 
governor isn’t what he was.” Of course not. When 
he was what he was, Abbey boasted of him, and the 
Fifth Avenue of the past, with its honors still glowing, 

rather desired than accepted him. 

So when Joseph Jefferson plays Rip Van Winkle on 
the west side, one cannot but think that his incubus 
has bred a dumb despair in him. Fifth avenue has 
seen him, and all the avenues east are weary of 2p. 
He must, it impresses itself upon the casual spectator, 
go to Eighth avenue to find an audience to take an in- 
terest in Asp, and that, too, at the most popular of 





prices. Of course Eighth avenue goes, and Poole and 
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Jefferson divide the evidences of its going: Poole with 

the serene indifference to each dollar's pedigree that 

becomes a manager, and Jefferson, we have no doubt, 

with a vague sense that this dollar looks as if its owner 

only came to study Dutch dialect, and that column of 

quarters was surrendered only to hear a plausible ar- 
ment in favor of just one more drink. 

Seriously is Joseph Jefferson really fit only for the 
side of town at which we smile patronizingly ? Has 
the glory of the faubourgs departed from the dainty, 
delicate and brilliant comedian? Not at all. It is Rip 
whose ancient and fishlike odor repels Murray Hill, but 
stimulates the appetite of another prefecture, and 
while Jefferson is Rip and Lip is Jefferson the sensi- 
tive artist must be content with the Surrey side and 
await in vain a metropolitan call to bring his wares to 
market. There was no attempt to disguise the fact 
that Mr. Jefferson’s last New York engagement was a 
sorry failure. Not all the mush of newspapers world- 
famous for the preparation of mush can re-establish 
the play which the New York public has repudiated. 
When Mr. Jefferson finally abandons Ai and appears 
in old comedy—or new comedy for that matter, though 
the old is his forte and has in him its best and most 
classic exponent,—then Mr. Jefferson will be desired 
as of yore and will rejoice in playing to the traditional 
“large and fashionable audience.” 








THE PASSION PLAY. 


Yi sensation provided by the enterprising manager 

who is playing Sarah Bernhardt at one theatre 
and Clara Morris at the other, to follow that awakened 
by the appearance of the famous French actress, is 
Mr. Morse’s Passion Play. It has already been 
played in California and raised a controversy there. 
The discussion in advance has been provoked here, 
and before many days have passed there will be noth- 
ing else heard but argument upon the right to pro- 
duce the drama which purports to present in spectacu- 
lar form the objective interest of the story of man’s 
redemption. 

The clergy have been heard from. No matter what 
division of sentiment may estrange them upon matters 
of doctrine, upon the question of the propriety of pro- 
ducing a passion play they are agreed. They declare 
that there is no propriety in it at all. Indeed, if they 
were given absolute power for twenty-four hours we 
have no doubt that they would so gracefully and 
promptly meet the emergency that the proposition to 
revive such a drama would involve penal conse- 
quences. 

And yet a little reflection will show that the Passion 
Play not only has the virtue of being the parent of the 
most robust and most vital form of drama, but that 
for centuries it was the only drama extant, and was 
one of the vehicles for the conveyance of religious in- 
struction chosen by the church. The world has 
known but three forms of drama, accerding to Goethe, 
Schlegel and the German commentators—-the Greek, 
the English and the Spanish, and all three of these 
lived and waxed strong upon the reliious sentiment 
which, after all, is the foundation of the Passion Play. 
The tragedies of the ancient Greeks outlived the pagan 
idea of religion, the inevitability of fate, the futility of 
human endeavor; the English Passion Play and Pas- 
sion novels, either adhering to Scriptural text or em- 
bodying sacred fictions illustrative of the Christian 
idea, flourished until they were lost in the substitution 
of imaginary and secular characters for the sacred 
originals; and the drama of Spain reached the cli- 
max of its excellence in the powerful works of 
Calderon, all saturated with the religious and Catho- 
lic sentiment in its most bigoted and _ bitter 
phase. 

Moreover, while the Passion Play was at the sum- 
mit of its popularity the religion which lay behind 
and animated it was at the zenith of its power. When 
Euripides, 42schylus and Sophocles won their prizes 
in Athens, a question of the truth of the pagan creed 
was rank impiety, punishable with death. Up to the 
fitteenth century, when none but Passion plays were 





produced in England or on the Continent, prior to the | 
great renaissance period, he would have been a hardy | hardt; namely, with distinguished consideration. All 
man who dared to breathe a word of skepticism of | of which tends to reduce Mile. Bernhardt to the level| one case the audience sees a tortured woman, who 


the authority of the church. When Calderon wrote, 
Spain lay bound and helpless at the foot of the Papal 
throne. With the first movement of rationalism, of 
Protestantism, as the first step toward rationalism, 
down fell the English Passion Play, just as the Greek 
tragedians shared the dumbness of the oracles when 
the Christian word fell upon their ears. As religion 
in Spain is but a hollow ceremony, Calderon has be- 
come but a historic name. It is the skeptic, not the 
religionist of history, before whose voice the Passion 
players have retreated in confusion. 

Is it not odd then for the church to raise its voice 
against that form of entertainment once its mainstay, 
its propaganda, and perhaps its preserver ? 








oY V WEAKENING ON BERNHARDT. 
T is astonishing and even amusing to see how the 
daily newspapers have shortened sail in respect of 
Sarah Bernhardt. They spread every inch of canvas 
to catch the aura popularis before her opening. Their 
representatives were shrewd enough and _ honest 
enough, after the first performance of Adrienne, to 
haul in on their main sheets and luff a trifle when 
they found the breeze” squally and shifting. One 
week has been quite sufficient to show them that nav- 
igation parallel with Sarah’s course in New York is 
not summer sailing, but rather a feat demanding con- 
stant attention to sheet and tiller; and the signal seems 
to have been given out from the Commodore's craft to 
stand ready to go about at a moment’s notice. In 
other words, Sarah who was “‘divine’’ on Sunday, 
November 7, and brilliant on Tuesday, November 9, 
became by Friday, November 12, very clever, and by 
the following Sunday possessed only of debatable 
talent with every prospect of being within forty-eight 
hours an over-rated Gallic adventuress. Frankly, we 
think that, while this trimming makes it appear at first 
sight that Mlle. Bernhardt has fallen foul of a set of critics 
who do not know their own minds from hour to hour, the 
rapid change in their estimate is due to the assertion of 
independence after the first attack upon their powers of 
admiration. Flesh and blood could not be expected to 
stand up against the coneentrated intriguing and whirl- 
wind of puffery which so gently deposited Sarah at 
the stage door of Booth’s; but the critics 
had time to recover their breath and their senses, 
and they are by no means as enthusiastic as they 
were. 

The fact of the matter is, that while they were gen- 
erous enough to take upon trust and deposit to the 
credit of Sarah all that they could not understand in 
her acting, her reception on Saturday night opened 
their eyes. If her pretensions as an actress where, 
owing to certain alien peculiarities and unfamiliar 
idiosyncracies, there was room for doubt had no other 
claim to commendation than her painting and sculp- 
ture, then, indeed, Sarah was a cunning charlatan, 
for the arts of the painter and the sculptor offer a more 
candid challenge to criticism than the histrionic art 
expressed in an unfamiliar tongue. Any man of taste 
could determine, in a moment, the hollowness of the 
charming creature’s pretensions to eminence in form 
and color. Since she claimed universality of art ex- 
pressiveness, it was only fair to withdraw the generous 
concessions made in dubious moments as to her act- 
ing. Judged in this way Sarah fell, we fear, like 
Lucifer, never to rise again. 

Another sad and shocking event has occurred 
within the past fortnight, and as far as Americans are 
concerned within the past week. Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, has been called the King of re- 
publican France. To a certain extent, as a leader 
of fashion and the great influence upon London's 
fashionable taste he has affected our own judgment. 
Since Albert Edward patronized Sarah Bernhardt, 
there is no doubt that Americans relaxed their frowns 
and prepared to find in her genius atonement for other 
But within the past week the English 


have 


shortcomings. 





newspapers have announced that the future King of | 
England has been pleased to discover in Mme. Mod- | 
jeska, the ex-Countess Bozenta, superlative talents, | 


and to have begun to treat her as he did Sarah Bern- 


FOR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. UNAUTNORITED SEFROSUCTION FORBIDDEN. 


of Mme. Modjeska, whom we all know to be an actress 
of very debatable talents. It is not surprising, then, 
to see the Commodore's signal flying 





RAH BERNHARDT IN * CAMILLE.” 

“ Adrienne” and “ Frou-Frou” are characteristic 
plays more or less familiar to the theatre-going public; 
“Camille” is the special province and 


Women flock to enjoy 


property ot 
American matinee audiences 
the luxury of its woe and weep their plaudits by the 
liquid measure. No play, classic or otherwise, has the 
advantage of perfect acquaintance that “ Camille” 
possesses, and no play has received so much common- 
place and stereotyped martyrdom or enjoyed such 
peerless representation by a native actress as this cu- 
rious study. 

The very mention of the piece brings to mind at 
once the extraordinary, nameless capacity for depict- 
ing emotional disturbance that has made Clara Morris 
a byword. No matter what other actresses, like Mod 
jeska, have done with Camille; no matter what Clara 
Morris herself has done in other and kindred roles; 
no matter what her success or want of it in personat- 
ing the érsarre French heroine, or what enormities she 
may have committed in respect of the Shakespearean 
drama, her Camille is to native audiences a revelation 
anda poem. Whatever may be the subtle power which 
she wields, whether it be trick or genius, there is no 
escape from the conviction that the woman of this 
play in her hands stands out boldly, tenderly, ideally; 
its grosser attributes are burnt and pruned away; the 
Camille of tradition is there, but glorified, apotheosized 
Apart from the first impression, which fades as the 
play progresses into a mere prejudice, the thought of 
the wanton hardly dares to intrude upon her perform- 
ance. ‘The woman, the passionate, suffering, sacrific 
ing woman underlies her conception until Arwand 
sees beneath the gaudy trappings of her trade the gar 
ment of the penitent, and finds the tinsel of her mere 
tricious crown the awkward embellishment of the em 
blem of martyrdom. The genius of Morris transtig 
ures the wanton into the martyr, and the golden glow 
of human sympathy and human suffering in atonement 
for human wrong lingers like an aureole about her 
head. This is the Camil/e of Clara Morris 

There is art in it; but there is something more 
The art of monkish lore has not transformed the 
falsely called Magdalen into a breathing saint. In the 
confessional of the human heart, Clara Morris has 
wrought a miracle, and the creature of vice becomes a 
saint. 

There is vast art inthe Margw 
Bernhardt, in her presentation of the 
and self-sacrificing woman, in the misery of her sep 


ertte Gautter of Sarah 
} ? 

loving, hapless 
aration, in the humility of her self-abasement before 
Duval pere, and in the torture ot 
There is the perfection of art in her death throes, in 
her despair, and in her love. But there is lacking in 
her conception of this character that intuitive recogn! 


{rmand’s scorn 


tion of weakness and womanhood-—that weakness 


which becomes strength, because it is woman's, 
\t any stag 


which 


one sees in the acting of Clara Morris 
in Mile. Bernhardt’s personation, a stranger may drop 
define — the 


in, see but a passage, and heroine 


of the drama to be just what tradition calls 
her. Either the conception implies it, or th 
art fails to conceal it We sigh for Bernhardt's 


Camille: but on reflection are forced to acknowledge 


that we do not know quite how these creatures feel, 


and wonder what sized check would restore happiness 
and banish regrets, because it is the narrower line of 
womanhood, of womanhood de!ased and distorted, to 


which self-sacrifice brings a crueler sting. She may 


‘ 


suffer more than woman as we strive to understand 


her: but it is because suffering is something new and 


i class, a typ 


Morris’ 


to witness, 


It is the alien suffering of 
When Clara 


revolting 
which we know nothing about 


Camille endures agony, it is mutely terrible 


because it is the suffering of woman born to a destiny 


of pain. To the American actress the position of the 


t 


wanton is an incident—the incilent gives a greater 


actress t 


pang to her anguish; to the French femi 


ninity of the character is a proposition to be established, 


while its status is guaranteed at the outset. In the 
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has the greater pain for having fallen; in the other the 
fallen person appeals to sympathy because, in addi- 
tion to having fallen, she may, by a syllogism, prove 
herself to have like passions with other women and is 
therefore, inductively, a woman. 

Technically viewed, the Marguerite of Mlle. Bern- 
hardt is a marvelous study; but we do not go to a 
theatre to study technique. ‘The primary (as indeed 
the ultimate) test of dramatic art is effect. The effect 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s acting is to impress one with the 
sense that a wanton’s fate was a hard one, and it is 
impossible to forget the wanton in the woman; the 
effect of Clara Morris’ acting is that a woman endured 
misery, not only in dying of a broken heart, but in 
ranging against her own happiness the prejudices of 
society in favor of virtue. If one is compelled to fall 
back upon technique to apologize for effect, then, be 
sure, the very motive and foundation of the art work— 
its idea and impulse—are wanting. An actress with a 
faulty ideal may be skillful, but she cannot be great; 
hence, we affirm that the Marguerite Gautier of Mlle. 
Bernhardt is not great. It is amazingly clever. 

But does not she adhere to the ideal of Dumas? 
Perhaps, and perhaps not. If we find in the work of 
Idumas a loftier one than he found himself, are we to 
be the slaves of the ignoble when a nobler one is 
opened before us? If so, then we must judge our 
paintings mechanically, and the artist merely as an 
executant and copyist. If Clara Morris can show us 
a grander Camille than we have seen, can we consider 
the baser one its peer, no matter what skill is exhib- 
ited in the depiction of baseness? In point of tech- 
nique Sarah Bernhardt is the most accomplished act- 
ress we have seen in many a day. gut if all her 
schooling has not opened her eyes to truths beyond 
the stage manager’s dicta, then she lacks one of the 
most important qualifications of an artist. 

‘The company supporting Mlle. Bernhardt shows to 
better advantage in this than in any previously played 
piece, the excellent acting of M. Angelo deserving 
higher praise than he has received from the daily press. 
Before the week is over Mlle. Bernhardt will appear 
in her historic réle of Dona Sol. 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


.A. H. Bauck, music dealer, of Greenwood, Neb., is 





dead, 
.P. Kelliner, of Hazleton, Pa., 


in the week. 


was in New York early 





.W. E. McCormick, of Port Jervis, N. Y., was in this 
city on Tuesday. 
...-Sohmer & Co, complain of want of stock to fill their 


numerous orders. 


.. J. W. Woodford, of the Palace Organ Company, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., was in this city on Tuesday. 


..C. Flood, of St. John, N. B., was in New York last | 


| 


week, looking, it is said, after a stolen piano. 
..eeJames Kent, musical instrument dealer, of Manches- 
ter, la., has given a chattel mortgage for $100. 
.A judgment for $144 has been rendered against Wm, 
M. Daniels, music dealer, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
.P. B. Wayland, of Wayland & Bergman, music deal- 
ers, of Bloomfield, Ia., died early in the present week. 
...Charles Blasius, Steinway & Sons’ Philadelphia agent, 


was here on Monday. He reported trade as first rate. 


.. Billings & Co. have sold a piano to Florenza d’Arona, 
the contralto who sang so acceptably at the Metropolitan Con- 
cert Hall one night last week. 

.<George Decker, of Decker Brothers, is visiting Boston 
ind ether places in the East this week, and will not return 
to New York until after Sunday. 

.R. F, Otto Frickenhaus, Billings & Co.'s bookkeeper, 
The bride to be is Miss Kate 
Long life and prosperity to the pair, 


will be married on December 2. 


Napier, of Brooklyn. 


see John es 
of Prior & Thompson, Scranton, Pa., 


Morrow, of Trenton, N. J., and C. E. Prior, 
enjoy the reputation of 
coming to New York oftener than any other dealers within a 
radius of 200 miles 

..B. F. Homer, of Bridgeton, N. J., T. A Pagett, of El- 
mira, N.Y., A. Mahon, Courtlandt, N. Y., and H. H. Hartsock, 
of Cumberland, Md., were among the dealers who called on 
lr. Leeds Waters last weck 

..At the Bay State Course Concert in the Boston Music 
Hall, on the evening of November 11, George Henschel and 
Lillian Bailey sang, W. 


Miller grands were used. 


Hl. Sherwood played the piano, and 


two Henry | 


.. The music trade in Bay City, Mich., is not as good as 


usual just now; but, as the election is over, a speedy improve- 
ment is looked for. Music dealers there have a large stock 
of fine pianos, organs, and small goods, and expect a good 
trade for the holidays. 

-P. C. Van Loer, of Auburn, N. Y., was in this city 
on Wednesday. He says business is rather dull in that city 
at present, and in the best of times there is too much cutting 
among dealers to make the musical instrument business a 
sinecure. 

...-The Commissioner of Patents has decided that McTam- 
many is entitled toa patent on ‘‘the combination, with an 
automatic wind-instrument operated by a perforated endless 
sheet, of a feed-roller hinged to an adjacent part of the instru- 
ment and adapted to facilitate the application or removal of 
the music-sheet.”. The question came up for trial ona suit 
by McTammany, Jr., against Needham, who some time ago 
obtained a patent onthe same combination. Needham’s 
patent is now owned by the Mechanical Orguinette Company, 
which says, however, that this patent was long ago discarded 
as worthless, and that, therefore, the decision really doves 
not amount to anything. 








The Clough & Warren Organs. 


MONG the makes of reed organs which are claim- 

ing particular notice for the painstaking care with 
which they are produced and for qualities which go to make 
perfection, are those of the Clough & Warren Organ Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. The drawing illustrates one of the 
*‘Cabinet” styles of organs made by this house. It has what 





is called the ‘‘Unique Case,” of solid black walnut, with ele 


| gantly carved brackets and moldings, French polish finish, 
embellished with engravings, highly polished berle finished 
| panels, sliding lockboard and music closet. 


The Clough & Warren organs were awarded the medal of 
the Philadelphia International Exhibition and the grand prize 
medal at Paris in 1878. In making the award the judges 
recommended these organs for ‘‘volume, with purity of tone, 
having the character of the diapason in the ordinary (pipe) 
organ;” and also, ‘‘because of certain mechanical arrange- 
ments which facilitate the working of the instrument, to- 
gether with neatness of design and ornament, combined 
with simplicity of construction.” By the introduction of 
patent qualifying tubes, the manufacturers are able to impart 
to a reed, in addition to all ordinary desirable qualities, the 
paramount characteristic of the diapason stop in pipe organs, 
All late improvements for orchestral and grand organ effects 
will be found in these organs, producing all the varied har- 
monies and shades of tone color imaginable. 

The points of superiority claimed for the Clough & Warren 
organs are the following 

First.—Tone—Which in foundation stops is a pure dia- 
pason quality of a pervading character, and in the solo stops 
is of a marked peculiarity, varying from the delicate string 
effect of the viola etheria to the full, round bourdon and 
pipe-like melodia. They are the only instruments in the 
United States containing the patent qualifying tubes. 

This ingenious invention consists in the construction and 
application of tubes of wood, of certain fixed proportions, 
placed so as to operate in connection with the diapason and 
melodia sets of reeds, each tube having an opening on the 
upper side, at the rear end, through which the air (subse- 
quently passing through the reeds) enters, and through which 
the sound (produced by the vibration of the reeds) escapes. 

Second.—Stop Mechanism—The simplest and best ever 
introduced, whereby great ease and uniformity in movement 
of stops are attained, 





Third.—Reeds—Are of a larger scale than in any other 
make, and the tongues are firmly secured to the blocks by 
iron rivets. 

Fourth.—Perfect Mute—A recently patented device, orig. 
inal with us, effectually preventing reeds from speaking 
when stops are closed. (With the majority of other makes 
the mutes leak in the treble, sometimes even when the organ 
is new, and almost invariably after exposure to change of 
temperature.) . 

Fifth.—Touch—Light, quiet, and the response instantane. 
ous. 

Sixth.—Durability—The cases, bellows, &c., are made 
from thoroughly seasoned material, and the whole mechan. 
ism is constructed with a view to withstand every change of 
climate and temperature. The cases are paneled, the bel- 
lows’ tops are framed, and the sounding boards are made of 
lumber cut riftways (as in best pianos), and no injury (in ap- 
pearance or utility)can arise from any slight shrinking or 
swelling of the several parts. All inside work is coated 
(both sides) with shellac or varnish. The coupler and stop 
work mechanism is of metal, and therefore not affected by 
changes of temperature—always operating smoothly and 
efficaciously. 

Seventh.—Cases—Unexcelled in beauty of design and 
finish, and especial pains are taken to adapt them to con. 
venience of the player. 


Arbuckle’s Cornet. 


AST Saturday night at the American Institute Fair 
M. Arbuckle, the cornetist, was presented with a very 
handsome silver cornet with gold mountings. 

The presentation took place immediately after Mr. Ar- 
buckle’s solo, which was put down on the programme as 
‘‘Welcome, Pretty Primrose.” 

The cornet was a present from Charles Arbuckle, a wealthy 
downtown merchant, and bore the following inscription: 
‘‘Presented to M. Arbuckle, Leader Ninth Regiment Band, 
N. G.S. N. Y., by his Friend, Charles Arbuckle, of New 
York.” 

The presentation speech was made by Jerome Buck, who 
referred to Mr. Arbuckle as the greatest blower on earth, 
Mr. Arbuckle replied that he was not, in the broadest sense 
of the term, but only on ‘‘this instrument,” holding up his 
beautiful cornet. 

Mr. Arbuckle then played ‘‘The Sweet By and By,” which 
was loudly applauded by the large audience present. For 
an encore he was requested to play a national air, and re- 
sponded by playing ‘‘Yankee Doodle,” at the same time re- 
marking that it was the only national air. The cornet was 
then passed around for inspection. It is one of the finest 
that ever came to this country, and was ordered through J. 
Howard Foote, of No. 31 Maiden Lane, who sent the speci- 
fication to Paris and had it manufactured expressly for Mr. 
Arbuckle. 














Gold String Pianos. 


N American firm professess to make gold string 
pianofortes which it is always glad to sell for $350, 
when that price can be obtained. For the benefit of those 
who may feel inclined to give credence to such clap-trap ad- 
vertising, a correspondent of the AM/usical Opinion and Mu- 
sic Trade Review, of London, writes: ‘In answer to your 
correspondent, ‘* Experiment,” who asks if gold wire piano 
strings can be obtained in London, we beg to say that we 
could make them—but has your correspondent counted the 
cost? A set of bass strings for a cottage piano, such as 
we make for our principal customers, requires about 6 pounds 
of covering wire, and if made from gold would cost about 
£350 for the covering wire alone. 


Table of Exports and Imports. 


COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. | 





| SPECIALLY 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended November 

16, 1880: 





Mus. Insts. 





OraGans. PIANOFORTES. 
To Wuere Exportep. SES. 
Value. Cases-| Value. 


No.) Value. No.| 

















le! Dr ee I $400 
Central America...... 2 610 
OS ree camel, 2 250 
PAM GUE occ... scscces| St S5t4) 2 500 
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ee eer .-.| 61] 6,020 eee Weer . 
2 eee 3 cconk Si 100 I $29 
U. S. Colombia.......| 6 yo. 2 856, *5| 365 
WOMB ss occuwastcue 127° $9.741' 12! $4,366 6 $394 
*Orguinettes. 
IMvorTs. 
Musical Instruments, 92 cases. .......... 20.5. value. $10,326 


EXPORTS FROM Boston. 
For the week ended November 12, 1880. 


OrGANS. | PIANOFORTES. 


To Were Exportep. on 


Mus. Insts. 
No.| Value. No.) Value. | Cases, Value. 
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MOMIONG 4. i 0095535565 23) $2,429 eas 
Nova Scotia......... me nae, a Syoo 
DOING 506s a5.450005 2 300 carne 
MORRIE aise a 6a ees 25, $2729! 2 $400 
IMPORTS. 
Musical instruments............. Gaeaais ... value. $2,221 
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"Professional Cards. 








(This department has been established to give mem- 
pers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$ro per year each.] 

JOSEPH ALI, 


“. omet, 


RIC HARD ARNOLD, 








125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 








Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 
A. BERNSTEIN, 
Violin, 126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 





PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
Band Leader, 


OTTO LENHARD, 


Violin, 











300° Fifteenth st., Brooklyn. 





San Francisco, Cal. 


JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet e ements address 
J. Howard Foote, 3: Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Cie 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., 








& Sons, 
-¥. City. 


JACOB KOHL, 





Violin, 14 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 
JOHN LEE, 

Violin, Paterson, N. J. 
JOHN , FILLMORE, 

Pianoforte, 


Or 
Halberd College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. 
struction. 


MISS EMILY M. ‘DODG E, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 


120 East 37th st., N. Y. City. 








MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Ly ocal In- | 


251 West asth st. 


tro West r4th st., N. Y. City. 





H. W. NICHOLL 
Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. 


dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 








152 West rth st., N. Y. City. 





WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men, 
202 W, 23d st., N. Y. City. 





J ULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theeere, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. City 


ELMA DELARO, 
Norcross Opera Company, New York Aquarium. 











DAVID H. BRAHAM, 
Violin, 26 King Street, N. Y. City. 


H. B. DODWORTH, 
Hand Leader, __5 Hast 14th ot.N. Y. Cty 
Pp. S. GILMORE, 


Band Leader, 


C. 5. GRAFULLA, 


Band Leader, 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 





61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


GE East roth st., N. -Y. City. 








Violin, 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 
A. SORTORI, 
Violin, 17 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 





EDWARD LEFEBRE, 


Saxophone, 908 Dean St., » Brookly n, N. Y. 


ADOLPH NE UENDORFF, 


Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 


Fk, LETSCHE, 


Trombone, 





318 East roth st., K. ¥. City. 


J. PFEIFFENSCHNEIDER, 


Double Bass, gt St. Mark's place, N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 


Band Master, 393 Bowery, ee Be City. 


KREDERICH VOSS, 


Leader, rst Reg. Band, 
162 William st., Newark, N. N. J. 


\LFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 











|. F. BRIEN, 
New York Mirror, 12 Union sq., N. Y. City. 
Miss HELEN-eBLYTHE, 


Leading Lady, Daly’s Theatre, season 1880-81. 


CHAS, F. WERNIG, 
Leader, Twenty. -third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 





. ZAULIG, 
Musical Director. Specially re-engaged for Soldene 


English Opera Co. (34 Grand Tour in America). 
311 East 14th st, N. Y. City. 


COCO BDM COMM: 
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Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 
Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
heatre. 


SIG. DE CARLO, 


1og First ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


MISS ANNA BOCK, 


Pianist, having just returned from i will 
accept concert engagements. Address, care 0 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


Piano, Organ, Singing, &c., 
Steinway Hall, ‘Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


MISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


Soprano, for Oratorio and Concert, 
128 East 39th st., N.Y. City. 




















O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Tous and 
Composition, 33 Union $45. te 2 - City. 


MISS CLARA E. Soa: 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, > ae. 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N. ity. 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 


torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st. . N, Y. .C ity. 


A. CARY, 


125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 





MR. E. 


Concert Pianist, 


MME. CAPPI ANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 





Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, sgn Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 





| 

351 Fifth av., cor. 34th st., N. Y. Cc ity. 

4 ae | 

MRS. BELLE COLE, 
Soprano for Concert Engagements, 

101 Waverley place, N . Y. City. | 


MME. ADELINA MURIO- CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 8 Irvi ‘ing place, nm. ¥.C ity. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 


J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the \ ear. 
Nearly 200 pupils since o: enin Frobishe 's new 
work, ‘Acting and Oratory,’ ‘price, $2. Persons 








ani 


join atany date. Send for new cataiogue. 
54 East arst st., N. Y. City. 





Orchestral Xnst 


FRANCISCO FANCIULL "i 


Vocal Instruction, 


LEO KOFLER, 





Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 


Voice Culture. 


471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. | 





MME. JULIA RIVE- KING, 


Piano Virtuoso, 


Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. | 


HORATIO C. KING, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


H. LAMBERT, : 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark's 
lace. Reference: Steinway & Sons’ and Chickering 


Sons. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. 
Vocal ulture. 


Concerts and Oratorios; also 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and secuptions, 
268 West 23d st., ity 


ALBER’ ro LAURE! NCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the hi nae branches o 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14t , N. Y. City. 


ARNOLD w. MEY ER, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 61 St 
Felix st., Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave., 
N. -¥. City. 


Cc Cc MULL ER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Composition and _ I[nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 


Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 


so West 16th st., N. Y. City. | 


117 E. rgth St., N. x. City. 


|HAYDON TILLA, 

The Popular Tenor, Teac ~ of R= aging and Pro- 

| duction of the Voice, with successfv 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILE Pe Feacher {the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, <8 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave.. N. Y. City 





| MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts 


sad st., N. ¥. City 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 
Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 


ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave. N. Y. City 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W — = 
and Conductor, for instructi On on organ, etc 
9 West ; 1gt hy St., .N Y. City 


Organist 


MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
afayette place, N. Y. City 


| MR. _B. MILLS, 


“ie Stei 


| FRED’'K MOLLENHAUER’ 
Violin School 13 St. Mark's place, N. Y. City 
| MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. V. City 


nway Hall, N. Y. City 





Tt 


| 


|O. M. NEWELA, 
Concert Pianist, 
Weber's, ro8 Fifth ave., N. ¥. City 
ALFRED H. PEASE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Concert Pianist, 
| 





gt Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 

MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 
Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N.Y 








| Hlow to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 
Dependencies, 

ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON 


e 


"Musical Opinion Music Trade Review, 


| 
} 
The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 


the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 





|} and Provincial Towns of Great Britair Large and 


nfluential circulation. Write tor scale and charges to 
REID & NEPHEW, 


don, E. C. 


1 Sherborne Lane, Lon- 
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x >>6h UD YY GU 


No. 74 DUANE ST 


equipped a complete 


smallest Car 





THE AMERICAN STATIONER. 


te 


(2 Accurate translations made and pr 
or Portuguese. 


THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 


most favorable terms. 
notice. Address all orders to 





LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. 





—_|— OLAIMING the ability to produce first-class typographical work, and 
e latest improved presses, capable of doing the finest class of printi: e. the under 
signed, owing to the numerous unsolicited favors from various patrons, fas 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


STEAM “BRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


and is yo repared to execute all orders with which he may be entrusted, from the 
Ly Notehead or Circular to the largest Bo 
Lowest PRICES CONSISTENT WITH Goop WorkMANSHIF 


—#$CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY.« 


The undersigned will also undertake to produce in miniature 
best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogue 
an ordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production. In applying t 
estimates, send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired i 
required to be printed, the number of copies wanted 

ial attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists h 
Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at sh 


Tritt Cert , 


— od dew bed (“af 


REET, NEW YORK, 


possessing the 


“oan 


»*k, Newspaper or Catalogu 


inted in English, French, Spanish, G 


form, by the 
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or enlarged 
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HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, Z 
No. 


74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. AGcent for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) Corners anp 


Bann INSTRUMENTS. GENERAL 


\t forthe TILTON Patent Guitars. SoLrt IMPORTER 


VIOLIN STRINGS; 


also, of the best Russtan Gut STRINGS made in 


[a The Oldest Wholesale Mouse in the line in New York. 


AcENt for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. U.S 


of the Genuine CREMONA 


Saxony, 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Licur Piston, and Rotary Vatve Bann Instr! 
MENTS. Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Patent Guitars. The best qualities of MUSI- 
CAL BOXES. GERMAN ACCORDEONS, IIARMONICAS, ENGLIS!II CONCER. 
TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Orb Viowins, & 


Catalogues mailed Free to any address, 
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THE TCOURIER. 


. No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, cut inieensaiien atman 


| THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL. 


(ART IN GUITARS 























Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS, 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—* A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
|Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 


Als) Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valvo Band Instruments, and Import:r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise, 
2 FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CV.ASS MUSIC HOUSES. 











AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


80 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & (o., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louis Scureiser, DON, ae ged 26th, 1874, 
"or 


Lo» 
E ond Ameri ¢ an M USIC al In struments Sole Agent in U. S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East jist, Street New 
ure 9) ean 4 Dean Sir,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, ‘we have much pleasure in again 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June, 1873), 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


you are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;- that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our business transac. 
tions must pass through } your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement, You are at liberty to make any use you wish 
@EHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. 





a BAND INSTRUMENTS 
With Improved Rotary 


é Valves, also with German Pis- 


ornets: 


CORNETS~— With Improv- 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 






ton and Improved Piston 
| Valves, and with Patent Piston 
| Light Valves of CELEBRATED 

Makers, Latest Styles. 











Also Importer of 


of this Letter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 
SEND FOR ILLVsSTRATED CIRCULAR. 











neoo stow” MTARTIN GUITARS tau nui 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
<= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a@ 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as ; , 


Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the, United States, but 
also in Europe Chey still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
FOR SOLOISTS == 
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se common nse. Order on approval also one of the highest-priced instruments offered by any other 


vaker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, The Qualities ; Second, The Prices. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important every-day questions ‘answered. List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


STRINGS, &c., 


‘No. 25 Murray Street, 
, NEW VORK. 








JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


CHAS. MISSENHARTER, Cc. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Kxcoksxor ) f 








Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


Lasbruments, BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


ees | Also ** Besson, Courtois”’ and ‘* Distin’’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 








| 
} Anp IMporTERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 








8? Highest Medal awarded | 2 Highest Medal awarded | 
t the Exhibitions of London, at the Exhibitions of London, | French, German and Strings and Musical Mer- 
ar Philadelphia, San Fran Paris, Philadelphia, San Fran- | Italian ’ chandise in general. 
» and the New England | cisco and the New England 4+ 
ates State | ) 
uton | Depot for C. F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 
Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
it ———— | om aout, a as: t, Mgtanee De Goni, Mr. J. B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr. 
as er , . a be as. De Janon, Mr. | orreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gould 
Pactory: 204, 206 and 208 E. Twenty-third Street, New York. Genuine * Meyer” Flutes and Piccok _ ‘ Berteling’’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 


¢#" My Cornets are used by all first class artists, Send for Circular, Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 














edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





‘SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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B= THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS FACTORY 


&PLANOS. * 


Richmond, I 


IN THE WEST. 








THE 








McTAMMANY ORGANETTE 





Ra 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 





Iustruments of every description, 
No. 55 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Violin Strings and Musical 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse ali others in Important Improvements! 





~ os — 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
will have no other. (Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants, 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








J, H.&C.S. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 


including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 


sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second &t., 


NEAR NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





RAVEN 


¢PI ANOS? 


Estab ished 1829. 
Ihe Best oe ht BDiade. 
Speciat Rates To Deacers 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place 


‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 








ALBRECHT & Co's 


NOTICE 70 PLANO DEALERS! 


We are seeking to establish new AGENCIES for 
our Superior Instruments, wherever they arenot yet 
represented, and offer UNEXAMPLED CASH 
FIGURES to reliable parties. 








THE ALBRECHT PIANOS are guaranteed wo ve 
unequaled by any other make, and acknowledged by 
all as the present Standard. 

Any responsible Dealer desiring to handle the 
celebrated “ Albrecht,” will please address, for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Cash Price List, 


ALBRECHT & CO., 
No. 610 ARCH ST,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 








‘ele alscke ied 


ALBRECHT PLAN 


The Peer of any Make! 





Prices Extremely Low! 


AWARDED CENTENNIAL GRAND PRIZE MEDAL, 














Any one desiring to possess a good and cheap Piano, should not fai! to purchase an 


ALBRECHT, musicians and experts prefering this make to all others, a 
Before buying elsewhere, these superior instruments should hx 


being used all over the country. 


nd thousands of them 


heard, whose lovely tones, in harmony with their WONDERFULLY LOW PRICES, enchant and 


surprise buyers. 
fidence select from the stock of ALBRECH 


Intending purchasers, not acquainted with the various makes, may in all « 
& CO’S inimitable Pianos, being as 


VW 


honest and conscientious treatment, as all customers receive a POSITIVE GUARANTEE FOR FIV! 


YEARS. 


47 SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST.“ 


ALBRECHT & CO.’S WAREROOMS, 


No. Gro A ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


.FOR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. UNAUTHORIZED REPROSECTION 
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ort Wayne Organ (10, | ae neren, | AOED| ore neal ACKARD © 














HAS NO EQUAL. 


— Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— Or chestr al Organs 


FORT WAYNE, IND. (2 Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 














___ BUFFALO, N. Y. 








First Mednol and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


—+—GRAN D+ 
SQUARE #6 UPRIGHT, 
‘ Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 


Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
4} World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“For greates power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid raare novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. [Oth and | 1th Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York, 
























‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——= CAPTIVATE THE WORLD. — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial Eoarposition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Eosrposition. 


| The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (@ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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ne pard bere _ Sard Spare _ppard _ 


JT. P. HALE | 


Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at na.r-prick, They 


" ‘ : 
are the only Har-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 
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! Call and see them at KES THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE.,, New York. @ 
3-3-3233-B33-S-3-3-3-3OBOSSSSSSSSSSSSsO 
YY ESSELL, NICKEL & ORG. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
—Grand, Square and Uprigh.— 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS|; *—— 
Nos. 457, 459 avd 461 West 45th St. cov, Tenth Ave, Tey Yo k. 2 ¢ 
™ 3. 5 
a a) os 
Sstakblished in 1657. |+— ted = x > 
J. W. BRACKETT, | :: f 
2 . 3 i = 5 
Manufacturers of -— * % : x 
CRAND, : : 
$ 3 $ 
| [pright AND \quare . ° 
: Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 





| simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 


}everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 


PHANOPORTES 


Palenl Pedal 
Upright Planofortes 


 Spotially. — ‘THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CO. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, | 
No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York. 


581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


;mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 


instrument. 


By i 


ere Musical Cabine's, Pianos, 
Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


\ll operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANDS is 
Received th- Soaatt Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at Bn 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. iin 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 4 
2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 43 


= renege a E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. i‘: 


. . — ESTABLISHED 1854.—— ’ 

r\ \ GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT | 
\ s - | An my ones have ay wage Agraffe Bell ann | Bar ay mg patented July, 1872, a: ~ , 
yi a. sel / | dl a ov., 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patente< ~ 

















































May, "1877, and March, 1878), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, * 

sTHE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.:# vi 

Factory and Yarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York i: 
ALFRED DOLCE 4 

e 5 ee 
i! 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. PIANOFORYHR MATERIALS. is 
ee SALES, 1875-80. 14 


Beware of im‘tators who, having EVERY STRING BEARS OUR PIANO HAMMER FELTS. SOUNDING BOARDS. 





5 more confidence in our busizess abil- TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY | 1875.................. cic cvueeacews ... — Boards, a 
7" ity than their own, copy our NAME WARRANTED BY US, 1876 9.910 <“ 60 ss « 
's, and MANNER OF PACKING in the For Sale by all Retail Doalers. | jomq 9 9 13.262 ies tS ee, ie 249 “ 4 
rk hope to benefit by our reputation. No Strings Sold by us at Retail, i Eee iba lak EN la aad ta a "i 
; ' sive I cnc caw 5 9,006 ‘ 
=> =e ate as bik nis ig 37,69 * Liat 
S JOHN F. STRATTON <& CO., 1880 (first 8 months) 18,119 * (first S months) 26274“ Pe 
; > 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise | 7 L. W ATERS | | F. CONNOR, ; 


GEORGE BOTHNER, Pianos and ()rgans, PIANOS. &| 


ANUFACTU oF ‘actory 239 E. F -first St., 
ae ee 14, Fourteenth St, N.Y, | Factory 289 B. Forty-tist si i 


Grand, Upright and Square 7, wy > 
NEW YORK. 


e e 
Pl Nn r nN Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
a O O e ¢ 10 S SS Piano in America G3 Send for Catalogue 
el 5 


2" General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, | N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thorough!y 


1+4 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. | Pennsylvania and Michigan. | Tuned and Regulated 


HORACE WATERS & CO. STRAUCH BROTHERS, JARDINE & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF- ORGAN BUILDERS, 318 & 320 E. 39th St. 


List oF ovr 
Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cath, N.Y., 


4 
St. George's Church 4 
‘ 
‘4 
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MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pianos and Qrgans, fran, Square and Hfpright Pianoforte fetions, 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 
826 Broadway, New York. 


Cor. West Street, NEA TORE. | 


St. Paul's M.E. Ch., 

Holy Innocents, - 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., 
Brooklyn Tabernacle ‘ 
Pittsburg Cathedral, ‘ 
Mobile Cathedra! 

rst Pres., Philadelphia 

St. John’s M_E , Brooklyn 





Aso GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR— 
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Christ Ch., New Orleans, ee 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn ‘te 
<4 

bi i 


HALLETT, DNS 32 0. i ———— — 
pe denen mt EEX: zie) WPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
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> ; o Musical Editors, Dealers, Com- ey 
3 B = Ss H Oo N l N Cc E R Ss positors, and to AU Who Write. a 
> Celebrated Organs. RE 
5 2 














% .4 A 
RS 7 iV: 
= te° ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. he | 
5 THE BEST Y PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. : 
> WM S Orfice and Warerooms. 21 E.14" Street + 
MMW ON; bactory IZFE&1ZGW. 23!" Street A 

me — -NEW YORK,U.S.A.- <> 5 
| Church Organs 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 3 : 


rim- 





SAMUEL PIERCE, | —Established in 1845.— :. demand for a cheaper Writing Ma 


260-262 W. 28th Ct., near 8th Ave , Ronit tee termes _ 
Established 1847. ? chine has induced u make a larg 








able ders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, d 
“ ver rle « ore d sp ‘ . duction it he 1 ces ot yur vo 
nventions rateable modern canewted of Very tense (-argest Organ Pipe Factory in the World.) eee ee ee lias af 
. tes. Fe orsp ecificath ns, prices, terms, &c., »leuse | 'READING MASS urcn UF ans Writers. No one, with much writing t ; 
‘Ss Cr apply et the factory. a 7 ‘ - So. 
ae - flord to be hout this instrument, whict ~ 
METAL and bona ene ae 4 
2S, — Established in 1856 can be used at sight by anyone, and with lit 4 
a | tle practice will enable a person to write ot 
a ny 
|} rvan. ipes ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, twice as fast as with a per It is durable . 
Nl 6 a BS regan portable and clean lt is operated by kevs a 
our | The very best made in every respect. BAPUPACTURED SY , 8 
MANUFACTURED BY 4 f ,' ; like a pia . Several »pies may be taken at 44 
d _— tv made of furnishing the HIG HEST | one writing. (3 Send stamp for circular i: 
WHITNEY & RAYMOND.) iss voice) work. win | GARRETT HOUSE, 
° Flue and Reed : E REMINGTON’S S "ey * 
8 . Ju ay i ONS P 
O Cleveland, Ohio. Is also prepared to furnish the best quality Nos. 122 Clinton & 138 Elm Sts., F . , 
"SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE, of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. BUFFALO,N. Y. | 281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 














. POR STUDY PURPOSES ONLY. URACTHORIZED REPRODUCTION FORBIDDEN . 
Microfile of a copy in 
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WHBER PIANO. 





} Complete a 





Read the wonderful Official Report, being the basis of the 
United States Centennial award decreed to 





Complete Triumph. 
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ALBERT WEBER, NEW YORK, FOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 








= REPORT. 








“For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power (as shown in their Grand, Square and 


Upright Pianos). 


These three styles show intelligence and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same 


time answers promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppe i, Secretary. 


J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


5 CAUTION.— Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting 
of renowned Professors of Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial award on Pianos, 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competitors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which stand to-day without a rival for 


“sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power.” 
$= Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, mailed free upon application. @q 





Wrarerooms, Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth —_ New bite 








ESSTABLISHEIED 1640. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 











Pianoforte Manutacturers, 


692 WASHINGTON STREET, 


. BOSTON, MASS. 








* Durable in Pit, 


(wi LENBERG * Rich in Tone 
Yael 


PIANO 


335 VYest 36th Street, bet. Sth & Oth Aves., New York. , 


Elastic in Touch BER 
Dg lf EN ne at 








BEHNING 


FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


—_—~<With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.s— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 











ciasiites known and prized for 






’ Sin and fidelity in manufacture, 
{) Tasteful and excellent improvements, 

| E icgant variety of designs, 

Y ictaing unrivaled tones. 


Mlustrated Catalogues sent free, 
J. MSP Y & CoO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


&PIANOS.& 


STeINwAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth aot et. 


es 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


————— 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 








LOCK WOOD ‘PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 
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